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A PRINTED GREETING, a signature. a Norwich postales That ke 
: was all—no address, no message. Joan was estranged [rom her 
- family, “ missing from home”, and that card was the last news they'd 
had of her—if you could call it news. She’d sent it last Christmas, and 
now it was June ; her mother lay grievously sick and calling for her, 
and the fretting was making her worse. Was Joan still in Norwich, 
and if so, could she be found in time? It was a challenge Jor our. 2 
~- Reconciliation Bureau. With just that slender clue to guide them, cane 
they went into action. In a few days an Officer had found Joan and ; 
_ persuaded her to return. Relief put her mother onthe waytorecovery,  =—— 
and in the general happiness the breach between them was healed. = 
Many such cases are brought to our notice, and many successes scored 
by our Reconciliation Bureau. The work of The Salvation Army is still 
very largely dependent upon individual generosity. Will you help, by 
donation or legacy? Please send a gift to General Albert Orsborn, C.B.E., 
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HERE i isa ‘a sprawling, disorderly character to a great American 
political debate > which makes the course of the discussion more 
difficult to follow and to assess than - in ‘the case of a similar 
o debate in Britain. 

m9 British debate centres in the House of Commons. Generally the 
: ‘say is usually said there, and the saying of it is ordered by the pro- 
cedures of formal debate. At the end of it there is a division of the 


a 


incipal contenders are even Members of the Congress. The Senate 
nearest thing we have in America to a national forum, but the 
does not set aside specific times for the debate on a general 
as does the House of Commons. It just happens that on 
' the discussion in the Senate does incline to the character of 
n debate; but the discussion rambles and it is frequently inter- 
pted. It never has a formal beginning or a formal ending. There is 
y division of the Chamber at the end which would make it possible for 
public to know how the debate had come out. 

United States is going through a great debate. It is important 
y persons desiring to understand what is happening here in this 
appreciate first that it is being conducted in the American 
not in the British parliamentary manner. The issue has been 
in the Senate: but it was not initiated in the Senate. There 


e than in the Senate. The debate was really started on December 
the one living former President of the United States, Herbert 
t» who does not have a seat in the Congress. The first strong 
ven to Mr. Hoover was by Thomas E. Dewey, the Governor 


cipal contenders are Members of that House; what they have to » 


House which makes it_ possible for the public to determine exactly by. 
‘count of heads the effect. of the debate upon the legislators of the » 
tion There is no such orderliness about an American debate. Few of 


0) ‘prominent personages involved in the debate outside of the. 


ate of New York. Another major antagonist of Mr. Hoover 


The Great Debate in the United States — 


ett he eRe By JOSEPH HARSCH 


is Harry S. Truman, who is President of the United States, but who 
cannot join in the debate in the Senate Chamber as the Prime Minister 
of Britain would in a debate in the House of Commons. The strongest 
and most important single figure in this whole debate in terms of 
actual influence is General of the Armies Dwight D. Eisenhower, 
another person outside the formal boundaries of the Congress. General 
Eisenhower’s major contribution to the debate was by action, not by 
words. He answered Mr. Hoover by accepting the command of the 
North Atlantic Treaty Forces, without ever once making a speech 
which involved him technically. in the debate. He has never mentioned 
Mr. Hoover by name, or referred directly to the arguments used by 
Mr. Hoover, Several Republican politicians havcealso taken sharp issue 
with Mr. Hoover, but they have done so under the convention of agree- 
ing with him. It is considered questionable manners for a Republican 
to disagree openly with Mre Hoover. The most extreme disagreement 
can be stated with propriety by a Republican so long as it is not labelled 
as ‘ disagreement’. 

I have given you all of these details of the stage setting of the 
American debate in order that you may understand that you must 
not judge the course of it by British standards, or expect to obtain a 
tidy summation of the debate with a vote in the Senate to show how 
it has come out. The conclusion of the debate must be read from 
intangibles: it will not be found in the formal written record. 

_ This debate is not over in terms of speeches bearing on the matters 
at issue. The speeches go on. They probably will go on for some time, 


‘but so far as substance is concerned, the question raised by Mr. 


Hoover has already been decided. In effect, Mr. Hoover proposed that 
the United States cut loose from all the obligations it has assumed 
under the United Nations, the Marshall Plan, and the North Atlantic 
Treaty. In effect, he proposed that the United States revert to a 
policy of isolation, abandoning Europe to Soviet Russia. It was an 
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oe ‘old i of argument raha the: used, familiar. to wot thd live in Britain, 
particularly to those who ‘remember something of your own. history. 
The Hoover argument was the argument used by those in your _ polic 
country who did not consider it necessary to send the Duke of Marl- Sut 
_ borough to the Continent to contest with the armies of King Louis XIV 
- of France. The Hoover argument was the same as the one used by 
those in your country who did not consider it necessary to contend 
_ with Napoleon Bonaparte. The argument used by Mr. Hoover was the 
same one heard in both your country and this one in 1914, and again - 


in 1939 and 1940. It was the old argument. that Europe is ‘expendable 
and that the island world can find security in isolationism. The public 
hearing of that ancient argument in a new setting has been, I think, 
a most healthy thing. It has taken the issues up far above the level 


of personalities and out of the arena of Sees politics, and posed 


them clearly where all can see. 


‘Republican Repudiation of Mr. Hoover 


They have been seen: there can be no doubt about the verdict. 
Mr. Hoover has been repudiated. More importantly, he has been 
repudiated in his own party, the Republican-Party. What really counted 


was the extent to which that Republican Party would rally behind | 
Mr. Hoover. There is no doubt that his point of view exerted a strong 


emotional pull within the Party, as the isolationist argument always 
has in similar debates in the past in both Britain and America. A 
number of leading Republicans have shown that their emotions are 
with Mr. Hoover; but the party was not stampeded by him back to 
isolationism. On the contrary, it is much more ‘firmly committed today 


to the opposite course than its leaders themselves appreciate. 


The most telling single fact, I think, is the change in the position 
of Robert Taft, Senator from Ohio, who is at present the most influential 
Republican in Congress, and the leader of most Republicans living on 


the great plains. Senator Taft has spoken three times during the debate. 


On the first occasion he sounded like a Hooverite, willing to make a 
few grudging concessions to the Opposition. Each time he has spoken 
since then, he has moved farther away from the Hoover line, until 


today his actual position scarcely differs from Mr. Truman’s, except 


that Mr. ‘Truman likes what‘he is for, while Mr. Taft accepts it like 


a child being fed with spinach forcibly. Some observers think Mr. Taft 


has come around because he is a reasonable person and has been im- 
pressed by reason. Others think that he has come around because he 


knows that it would be fatal to his political purposes to put himself. 
~ across the-path chosen by General Eisenhower. Whichever the reason, 
_ Mr. Taft is not standing with Mr. Hoover in the path of General 


Eisenhower. Mr. Taft is getting well out of the way. Like many 
Americans, Mr. Taft has taken a long and wistful look back to the days 


of isolation, but he is wise enough to know that he cannot go there. 
_ He is going ahead, albeit under some compunction! 


_A later decisive moment in the debate came on January 12 when a 
new figure emerged in the Senate. It has been customary for some time 
to say that there was no effective successor among the Senate Repub- 


licans to Arthur Vandenberg of Michigan. Senator Vandenberg is the © 


man principally responsible for associating his party with the Marshall 
Plan, and with the North Atlantic Treaty. He is no longer able 
physically to play his accustomed role, or even to take his seat in the 
Senate. He has long had an understudy, Senator Henry Cabot Lodge, 


Junior, of Massachusetts; but not until last Friday had Mr. Lodge 


proved his ability to play the Vandenberg role. On Friday last, Mr. 
Lodge did come forward in the Vandenberg role, and he performed it 


magnificently. Not only did he meet the Hoover arguments, but he met 
them with a calm and unruffied reasonableness which made him the 


master of the situation. He became in the space of an hour the recog- 


nised Senate spokesman of his Party on foreign policy. Thus the lost - 


balance was restored in the Senate. It has been more than restored over 


’ the country as a whole. The leading Republican voices on foreign policy 


from each section of the country have now stated their positions, and 
stated them against Mr. Hoover, but with the course marked already 
by the Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic Treaty. 

Governor Dewey and Senator Lodge spoke for eastern Republicans. 


Senator Knowland of California and Morse of Oregon spoke for the 


Republicans of the Pacific Coast. Those four men today stand openly 
behind the Administration, and behind everything that is implied by 
General Eisenhower’s new command. Senator Taft speaks for the 
Republicans in the mid-west. If he had found himself able to follow 


_ Mr. Hoover, the story would be different. He has not found that road — 


on poly. towards ‘China and Asia. American Perspective on th tsi ide 


; policy is changing. There is an Eisenhower back i in uniform; th gi 


and restraint has appeared in the discussion. The epithet and the label 


' seeking maximum agreement rather than maximum disagreement. There 
is a change of tone here very much for the better. It is fortunate, not 


Challenge of Television’, Graham Hutton discusses the production. and — 


and Sound’. In ‘ The Intelligibility of Broadcast Talks’, Professor Philip 


unity has been regaine : 
vital to the. security of America. Similar unity has not yet been 


Mackybiis: name drew attention to Asia, unbalanced “a the Ol 
magnetism of the Eisenhower name. a 

The President and Mr. Acheson were never able by ‘themsely 
withstand that MacArthur pull, but it is clear that the pattern of A 


an acceptance of the validity and primary importance of the N rth 
Atlantic community; there is a growing ‘realisation that there is 5 
dangerous imcompatibility between the Atlantic Alliance and ig 
Asiatic policies widely associated in the public mind with the MacArth ag 
name. Whether it is fair to associate those policies with that name is ams 
debatable point which I will not examine here; but it can“be reported. 


a 


- that such policies are declining in attractiveness: they still have their — 


advocates. There is a body of opinion, principally in the Republican 7 
Party, which favours what is known as limited war against China. 

There are advocates also of such a course in the State Department. re 
Possibilities of such a war have been examined, including, of course, F 
the sending of Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek back to the mainland of — 


_ China. It is too early to be sure what will come of all this, but I think ; 


that with the passing of time this will become a decreasingly popular — 
course of action. It was a-concept belonging to the time period when — 
it seemed that our forces would be driven quickly from Korea. That time 


- is passing: the present line in Korea is holding, apparently quite well. — 
“There will not be any quick withdrawal: there is time in which to works 


out the future course of Asia with care and a little patience. 
Thanks to the clarifying effect of the general. foreign policy aches, - 


‘the future can be approached in an atmosphere cleansed of some of the 


old poison of personalities and partisanship. The savage daily attack on — 
Mr. Acheson has disappeared from our scene. A new quality of fairness, 


are less respectable than in the passionate months behind us. Men are 


€ pat hy oe 


only for the sake of the future policy towards Asia—that is difficult — 
enough, in view of the extent to which Asiatic policy did become a ~ 
partisan issue here—it is fortunaté also because America moves now 
to two issues it could never have resolved as a divided household. One ~ 
is whether to adopt universal military training; the other is whether a 
to adopt new taxes sufficient to halt inflation. ~~ 4 
A month ago I was a pessimist about our ability to reach substaiitiia. 
national agreement on any of these matters, China policy, military train- _ 
ing, or new taxes. Now, so much has the atmosphere been cleared and | 


cleansed by the debate, that I think perhaps we can find agreement, not a — 


total agreement, not satisfactory to all groups of opinion, but enough z 
to meet our needs, and enough, I think, to remove much of the ground ~ 
for the concern you in Britain have felt about the American course. — 

—Home Service ae: 
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THE WINTER ‘NuMBER of The BBC. Quarterly (Volume Five, Number 3 
Four, price 2s. 6d.) has now been published. In an article on “The 4 


presentation of educative and informative items in this new medium, and 
Val Gielgud, Head of Drama, B.B.C., considers ‘Drama in Television 


Vernon analyses the results of the recent investigation made in co-oper 
tion with the B.B.C. Talks Division and the Institute of Army Educ: . 
Professor Ronald Peacock writes on ‘ Broadcasting and the Study of | 
Literature’; Ritchie Calder deals with ‘Science on the Air’ and Herbert | 
Murrill, Head of Music, B.B.C., writes about ‘ Broadcast Music; ‘The 
Listener’s Duty’. Professor Christopher Salmon, who was formerly on ; 
staff of the B.B. Ce offers ‘ Thoughts on Broadcasting Talks’. The Se ok 
concludes with two illustrated technical articles on the work of 
Corporation: F. D. Bolt, of the Engineering Division, writ 
Formation on Aerials’ and E. D. Daniel and P. E. Axon, of t 
Department of the Engineering Division, co-operate in 
* Accidental Asie in Magnetic pee a nl BBC. 
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HEN I first went to China, old China hands were always 
talking about the ‘troubles’, They would say, ‘ That 
happened in the troubles’, and they meant the revolution 
of 1927 when General Chiang Kai-shek came to power. 
China has continued to have ‘troubles’ ever since, civil wars and 
the long war against Japan. And now there is a new trouble and a new 
revolution, and people 
are asking: ‘Is it just 
another phase of those 
troubles which seem 
to be never-ending, or 
‘is it something en- 
tirely new—a revolu- 
~ tion to end all revolu- 


tions?’ Will Con- 
fucian China really 
become Communist 


China? 
_ The Chinese are 
very patient and 
philosophical about 
things, and they take 
a long view. When 
this communist 
revolution took place, 
many foreigners in 
—China felt it meant a 
complete break with 
the past, and the end 
of all those happy 


associations between 
China and the west, 
associations through 


trade, education and 
missionary work. And 
our Chinese friends 
said: ‘Don’t be so 
hasty in your judgments. We’ve seen all this happen before. The 
Kuomintang, when it came to power in 1927, was just as anti-foreign, 
just as extreme and revolutionary, as this communist revolution. And 
in two or three years it had adopted the good old Chinese spirit of 
compromise and everything went on as before’. Will the same thing 
happen again? After all, the instinctive behaviour of the Chinese is 
still to keep to the traditional Confucian pattern, with its courtesy, its 
restraint, its reasonableness and its emphasis on the grace and dignity 
of life. Will the Chinese spirit mould communism, soften its sharp 
edges and make it more tolerable? I do not think so. I do not think 
_ this is at all comparable to the previous troubles, and I am going to tell 
you how I see the situation in China. I think its roots go back a long 
way. S 
‘When the western nations so ruthlessly burst open the door of China 
in the ninteenth century, the old Confucian system began to crack, and 
the revolution of 1911 shattered it. Confucianism had held sway for 
More than 2,000 years. It was in many respects an aristocratic system 
which in practice rejected the equality of men, and was based on the 
leadership of princely scholars who interpreted the Will of Heaven 
to the people. It did not interfere with the individual’s life very much, 
but it imposed a rule of ethics—of benevolence, filial piety and restraint. 
left room, too, for corruption, laziness and hypocrisy—and it gave 
yery little place to the rising middle-class, who resented the autocracy 
of scholars and gentry. For nearly forty years now China has been trying 
to find something to replace this system. She has tried desperately to 
copy western methods of democracy, and they have failed miserably. 
thing seemed to work. This people, who called their country the 
liddle Kingdom because it was the centre of the universe, lost hope 
nd confidence. They had nothing to believe in. 
In this sense the communist revolution had nothing to do with Russian 
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Celebrating the first anniversary of the foundation of the People’s Republic: crowds carrying banners of 
Mao Tse-tung through the streets of Peking 
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Communism and. the Chinese. Tradition 


By LEONARD CONSTANTINE 


aggression and imperialism. It was an upsurge of the people against 
the intolerable corruption and inefficiency that followed in the years 
after 1911. They could no longer put up with this negation of govern- 
ment by the Kuomintang, with its specious promises and utopian plans, 
and its utter failure to carry any of them out. During the war I often saw 
the wretched, pitiable sick and wounded soldiers. They were treated worse 
than dogs, and after 

the war the same thing 
went on. I, and many 
others too, shocked by 
this inhumanity, said: 

‘Communism will be 

preferable to this ’. So 

the whole system col- 
lapsed from within, 
and communism was 
there to exploit the 
situation. It was the 
only alternative, and 
everybody said: ‘ We 
can’t be any worse off 
under the communists. 

Let’s see what the 

can do’. : 

And now here is 

_ communism, with its 
‘absolute dogmatism 
and assurance, to. sup- 
ply what was lacking. 

The communists have 

put their ideas across 

with amazing power. 

I think their ‘propa- 

ganda methods and 

technique form a fas- 

cinating study. What 

are they saying to the 
people, and how do they make people like the Chinese, whose pattern 
of life has been so completely different, accept their ideas? First, they 
know. the importance of repetition, of taking a few simple statements 
and repeating them again and again. That is based on the belief that 
people will believe anything you want them to, if you go on saying 
it often enough. There is some truth in it, too. At first the statement 
sounds quite absurd, too ridiculous to be accepted. ‘It’s just pro- 
paganda ’, people say. But when it becomes familiar, because every- 
body is saying it, it finally becomes accepted as true. When the com- 
munists came in, we in China suddenly heard that Russia had defeated 
Japan in 1945, and had done it alone. That sounded just downright 
foolishness to the Chinese. They had seen something of the vast 
American war effort in the Far East. But then they began to think 
that perhaps part of the truth had been kept from them. When they 
had heard it a hundred times, it did not sound so strange, and soon 
men who ought to have known better were taking it for granted that 
the Russian armies caused the surrender of Japan. It is the same 
with all the propaganda about American imperialism. If you falsify 
history to show that every action of America towards China has always 
been aggressive, sooner or later when anyone thinks of America, the 
word ‘imperialist’ automatically comes to his mind. Of course, the 
democratic nations are by no means free from blame in this matter, but 
I do not think we falsify things to the same extent, and there are 
opportunities of hearing divergent views. 

Everything is painted in terms of black and white. There is the new 
world, the communist countries, where the people are working for peace, 
where the workers have a full, free and satisfying life, and there is 
America, and its running dog, England, seeking to enslave the peoples 
of the world, tottering on the verge of economic collapse, culturally 
decadent, the people starving and unable to voice their real opinions. 


% 
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A Chinese had jst: leas from riers’ and when 
papers, he said: ‘ What’s suddenly happened in America? When I left 
_ there a month ago, everything was all right, and now it seems to be 
in a state of collapse ’. He had not got used to communist propaganda. 
-Phough there is this fierce propaganda against the Governments of — 
_ America and England, the communists always claim that the peoples — 
o _ of these countries are on their side, but they have no chance of express- _ 
Ey ing their views. You read articles in the newspapers saying that the 
'. ~ foreigners in China, business men and missionaries, are reactionaries ance mid said to che city officials swith had boonies to the old: FO 
and imperialists, but the people of America and England are quite ment, “Now, you know far more about city administration than we 
aa different; they are on the side of the communists. The general election do. You carry on and we will learn from you’. Very soon, they knew 
] in Britain last year provided quite a problem for them. If the people what they were doing and could ‘handle all the complicated problems — 
in this country are really on the side of communism, how was it that of government. They are quite ready to admit their own mistakes — 
rs. not a single communist was elected to Parliament? The communist and change their policy if it does not work. They are efficient; they 
; press in China found a completely satisfactory answer. They began by do what they say they will do, and I believe it is true to say that 
- saying that since no communists were elected, then obviously it could China has a far more efficient government than any since the revolu- 
not have been a democratic election. They explained this by saying that tion of 1911. They are not corrupt. Some Chinese said that three months — 


But all these “hie are of little lees The 
is how quay etd picked =D the threads and. Jearnt | He 


4 3 every candidate has to pay a deposit of £150—and that is half a of city life would make the communists as corrupt as the Kuomintang — 

¥ year’s wages for a worker. Therefore no working mang could put up had been. There is not the slightest sign of that happening. People — 

4 for Parliament. Then the-ballot was not secret, because every ballot have been looking for signs of corruption, and the most they can 

iy paper is numbered and the government can find out how people have find to say is that the higher officials wear silk underwear under 

7% voted, Lastly, only the names of candidates and not their parties were their cotton uniforms. There is honest administration, and sits and 

og given on the ballot paper. Many people wanted to vote for the com- _ bribery are just a bad memory of Kuomintang days. : > 

2. t munist, but did not know which he was, they eos So much for You cannot help admiring the communists when you think of all 4 

a England’s boasted democracy! they have been through—the Long March, the years of hardship and | 

i _ suffering in the countryside, years of improvisation and ‘struggle, and 

4 Pcedtdas s and. the Fee ~ now when they can have everything they want, they are just as. hard, | 

Fe The newspapers as instruments of propaganda make an interesting aoe aod c isciplined as they were then. The officials get-a bare 

& study. Just before I left China I-turned back the files to look again at oF gs a ches & food and clothing are provided, and very litte 

vie the last few issues before we were liberated (as it is called). It was like pea oe on there is still a huge army of soldiers and officials to 

ie a glimpse of a forgotten world. The day before the Kuomintang armies supported, many millions of them, the cost is very little when 
od left the city, the headlines said, ‘ The bandits [that is the communists] seid si ts: 3 pn ies the Nationalist officials took out of, the 

x are approaching the city’. The day after the communist armies entered, sien Y Pe sae zs is all the more remarkable when you realise 

Pr the headlines of the same paper said, ‘ The bandits have fled from the al many, d “a es ive! bo. a the Kuomintang until a ‘short 

4 - city’. This time the bandits were the Kuomintang armies. Overnight the — rn ~ hie cpap | ave been given a new spirit and a new 

* newspapers changed their complexion. Kuomintang papers became i 4th re age claim to be able to créate new men, 

ss official communist papers under new names—The Liberation Daily, ~ d ee shige gtd hig Mt is ae. noticeable among. the © 

4 The People’s Daily. Independent papers became exact replicas of the ri aly id aa ra ee ~~ rod selfish, mie out. for: good: Joby, Z 

ae party organs. And they changed their line in one night and under the fochem mere cine ves a cut above everybody else." Foday, thousands 

: same editorial staff. It does not matter now which newspaper you read, ij d re fae! wine BO’ sn Sry going anywheresreias mbt 

ae they are all exactly alike. There is almost no news of England or oT he Miers pai ses or 

i” America, and the papers are filled with articles about political and fed ee: ot is al per : on in the army. The soldiers are well- 

a - economic developments in Russia and in the People’s Democracies of cee Faces eth - cre sciplined oe orderly. They’do not — 

S _ Eastern Europe—Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria, Rumania, and so on. s a te ge lat Pe they a for their supplies, and if they 

. The Chinese really find it difficult to take an active interest in the camp Th mn itiens - bie if ing ey ave borrowed, they pay for ‘the 

Ss internal affairs of these countries, for they have had so little to do with Picea steed oes Si ah cient as far as possible, and bne of the 

a China, but it.is all they can read about. So ar first, people said: Fi oe at wees Jui : oea! £ — . bas gees | 

‘ ‘There’s no news in the papers any more, they’re not worth reading’. fest ag staid eee eee a oe mince y two things, because — 

a. ‘But it was either that or reading nothing at all, and gradually they th ps ree * ites a ail a ational armies. The first is 

fe ~ became conditioned to the type of paper which is entirely an instru- #4 tage . epee y Te hy h the after their mules and horses, 4 

a “ment of propaganda and indoctrination. That is all part of the com-_ pe i‘ vba 4 sete eas y keep their equipment—their — 

a munist technique in China; the way in which they put their ideas across. guns, ‘See oasis i aod ance rice Saas ge good order. “The — 

& What have they actually done and what do they intend to do? ab mn $4 | tie (th 5 pews ec y- are: quite fanatical, and 

3 _ I shall never forget those first days of liberation—the welcome given absolutely certain “of the -victory-of- world. communism. 

tei - to the tired but victorious communist troops as they marched into the . 

: ‘city, the torchlight processions, the dancing in the streets, the new. Serving the y eople 
Ae songs. It was such a joyous and peaceful revolution. I remember so The new Government is doing a great deal to better conditions | 

Bai well the welcome meeting we gave them in the university when our of living. First of all, they have stopped inflation. It is quite a ‘telief 

? students and the soldiers entertained each other with songs and dances. not to have to take a suit-case any more to collect your week’s wages. 

5 . Talking to them one could see they were a people’s army; even though Prices do go up from time to time, but the financial situation is 
they were picked occupation troops. People at first were rather scorn- under control. They are making great efforts to increase production, — 
ful of them. They locked and dressed like simple peasants, in their and they are persuading people to work harder by the methods of — 
' shapeless, cotton uniforms, cloth slippers and eight-cornered caps, They socialist emulation, and pinning medals on labour ‘heroes, I com-— 

‘had all been in the countryside for many years, driven from place miserated one day with a postal clerk because the Post Office had — 
to place, and many of the rank and file, soldiers and officials, were extended its hours of business, and he replied, ‘ Oh, I don’t mind having — 
‘country people who were bewildered by the sights and sounds of the to work longer hours. We’re _here to serve the ‘people ’. This new — 

a: city. Now quite suddenly, and far earlier than they expected, they spirit has brought about an improvement in ‘public services. Trains ‘ 
found themselves controlling the destiny of 475,000,000 people, and run on time; the railway service has never been better. We used to 
in charge of great cosmopolitan cities like Shanghai. ‘We laughed at _be without electric light two or three nights a week in Wuchang because ~ 

" them for their ignorance and rustic ways. Some of them did not — the power plant was always. breaking down. I do not think it has fai ed 

“know how to use electricity, and stories were told of men trying to once since the communists took over, A great deal was heard this last 

a light their cigarettes from the light bulbs, and drawing water from year about famine in China, but what impressed me was the way 

+a We lavatory pan for use in the kitchen. Nearly every householder Government tackled it. They mobilised their Bega an ~ system, 

mee ho had a refrigerator had a hard time convicing the police it was got food to the famine areas, i A es ded. people to 

ae ‘not a radio Beep and one official oad not be convinced from their waged 05 famine relief. that i is 8 Tee Chin 


) ‘peaple 1p 

S . over-crowded ferry geecey Now . it is Teeter 4 out 
: all recognition. You do not see policemen kicking and pushing 
“rickshaw coolies about as they used to. The country as a whole, I 
ink, is more unified than before. That is not ignoring the fact that 
n many places there are so-called bandits or Kuomintang guerfillas, 
that in certain of the more remote areas the communists have a 
hard time’ ‘controlling the people. But those old evils of provincial 
rds and provincial armies fighting each other, have gone, and 
writ of Peking runs sae ie whole SOME, sellin a ts . 
ae This is a very impressive ae What is it based on? What 
Pie the theory behind it? It is based on the principles of Marxism- 


“The New Democracy” 


‘communism, but it is communism applied to the needs of a par- 
ticular country. Mao Tse-tung himself says Marxism cannot be applied 
: blindly to any situation. Its principles are universal, but its concrete 
plans depend on the actual situation in each country. That is where 
what Chinese communists call ‘ The New Democracy’ comes in. China 
does not claim to be a communist country, or to have a communist 
‘government. That is for the future. Now it is the period of the New 
Democracy. This has been expounded by Mao Tse-tung, chairman 
of the People’s Government. Other communist ‘leaders like Liu Shao- 

chi write on Marxist theory; Mao applied it to the concrete situation 
> China, In the many ideological struggles which the Communist 
arty in China has gone through, Mao has had the happy knack of 
7 _ always being right, and its present success is due to his leadership and 
skill. He wrote his famous pamphlet on the New. Democracy in 1940. 
a We in Kuomintang China were unable to read it until the communists 
_ came in, in 1949. Then it became required reading for all. 

Mao says there are two stages in the Chinese revolution; first there 


is the democratic revolution, then the socialist revolution. The New 


- Democracy is still part of the first stage, but it is not a democratic 
revolution of the capitalist class, as was the revolution of 1911, but a 
- new democratic revolution, because: its leaders are no longer the 

ee but the proletariat. It is not anti-capitalist, because Chinese 

capitalists are not like foreign capitalists; they are not imperialists, they 
. are nationalists, and therefore can support~the revolution. The only 

capitalists they are against are people like Chiang Kai-shek, H. H. 
Kung, T. V. Soong, and Ch’en Li-fu, who used their official positions 
_ 10 establish great trading monopolies. All classes of the people are to 
_ join in the New Democracy, workers, peasants, middle class and 
4 capitalists, but under the leadership of the proletariat and the Com- 
py -‘munist Party because they are the only ones who see Beeany, meee 
_ should be done. 

Why is this called a ‘New Democracy’? It is new because it is 
_ different from western democracy and Soviet democracy. Western 
e: _ democracy is under the dictatorship of the capitalist class, Soviet 
_ democracy is under the dictatorship of the proletariat. What is called 
4 the New Democracy is a dictatorship of all the revolutionary classes, 

and is a form of government, they claim, which is specially suited to a 

~ semi- -colonial country like China during ‘the transition to socialism. Its 
Ns economic policy can be stated very briefly—that is, nationalisation of 
“Jarge-scale industry. The most immediate reform, priority number one, 
which is now taking precedence over everything else, is land reform. 
This is being carried out now over a large part of the country. The 


* 


~ draught animals, tools and houses as well. These are then divided up 
_ among the peasants and given to them in absolute ownership. The 
- communists believe this will satisfy the peasants, relieve their burdens 
and secure their allegiance to the new order. To carry it out successfully 
aa peasants must first be made class-conscious, and so students have 
trained to go into the countryside and make them realise that the 


on land reform, and one of the questions was, 
_ distinction between a good and a bad landlord?’ The correct answer 
' ‘There are no good landlords’. The Jandlords, as a class, are the 
who have suffered most. They have to face ‘ accusation meetings ’ 

_ are 
la the landlords’ crimes and misdeeds—a sort of drumhead court- 
; im these are sufficiently severe, the landlord may be sentenced 

others, after confiscation of their land and property, are 


 Leninism. Make no mistake about that. The theory behind all this is 


_Tand of the landowner is confiscated, and not his land only, but his | 


: landlord i is their enemy. Students in school were given an examination — 
‘Should you make any 


peasant tribunals where the peasants are encouraged to. 


and question 


any moment. It is just the ‘same as in Russia, where the kulaks were 
restored and tolerated for a time, and then liquidated. So in China the 
‘capitalists and rich peasants are left alone just now—or shall I say 
partly left alone? But the question-mark in front of them looks surpris- 
ingly like a noose. 

So far I have been discussing mainly what communism has achieved 
‘in China, but now I want to talk about the price of ‘that achieve- 
ment. This new life in China, in my opinion, calls for the loss of 


nearly all human values. It has created a group life, but it is destroy- 


ing the mind and spirit of the individual. Anyone who tries to stand 
out against the tyranny of communist thought is crushed in mind and 


spirit—and for very many people life is no longer worth living. Love 


and pity and kindness are dismissed as bourgeois sentiment. Benevo- 
lence, filial piety, and courtesy—three of the cardinal factors i in Chinese 
life—are being deliberately destroyed. 

The new life in China is imposed on the people by chaciling their 
thoughts and changing their habits—not, so far, by actual persecution. 
Some landlords have been executed and many Kuomintang secret 
agents. “Some capitalists who fled before the communists arrived, and 
then returned at the invitation of the Government now find themselves 
in prison, But there is no persecution of the people generally because it 
is not necessary. The moral pressure is so strong and the propaganda 
technique is so excellent that other methods are superfluous. Any man 
who tries to stand out against it just has no place in society. What 
people fear is not being sent to prison but losing their job and being 
Jabelled reactionary, for then you have no rights at all. Every aspect of 
personal life is invaded in order to control and remould the thinking 
and beliefs of individuals. The most important field of personal life— 
more important even in China than among us in the west—has always 
been the family. The particular relationships which exist there between 
the old and the young and the continuity of the family from the ancestor 
to the living generation has been the basis not only of Chinese society 
but of Chinese morality. But in the new way of life the family does 
not count. A division has been created between children and parents 
and the unhappiness this causes is one of the tragic features of this 
revolution. Children not only turn against their parents, but denounce 
them. Students often publish their life-story in the newspaper, and 
they describe the evil influences which they received from their bour- 
geois parents, but now their eyes have been opened and they repudiate 
their bourgeois upbringing. I have heard people say, ‘ The communists 
not only take our money, but our children as well’, and, ‘ What’s the 
use of bringing children into the world, when they’re taken from you by 
the Party ’. Few men now. earn enough to support more than two people, 
including the worker, so when there are children, the wife must go out 
to work, and in the huge bureaucracy of government service, husband 
and wife are often sent to work in different areas. There is no thought 
of keeping the family together as a unit. For instance, it was quite a 
new. and astonishing thought to the communist officials that wherever 
I got a job, my wife would go with me. 


Class Basis for Culture 

Communism also invades the mind through culture. For centuries the- 
pursuit of knowledge and of the arts has been honoured in China and 
the scholar held a special place in society. Now all culture must have a 
class basis—art, literature, music, science must all serve this end. One 
of the most popular of the new plays is called ‘ The Thought-Changing 
Problem’ and shows how a student may successfully undergo the ordeal 
of having his thoughts changed. The classical culture of the west and 
the classical culture of China, the music, the operas, the art, are equally 
discouraged as belonging to the age of feudalism. Science teachers are 
told they have been teaching capitalist science, now they must teach 


- proletarian science. 


Even vocabulary, the terms of speech must be relearned. We in China 
learnt after the communists came. that they always deal with objective 
‘fact and concrete reality while what we said—so they told us— 
was subjective and abstract. So one of the things we had to do was to 
learn a new vocabulary both in Chinese and English, phrases like ‘ demo- 
cratic centralism’, ‘ group investigation’, the ‘struggle meeting’, the 
) (continued on page 102) 


; . oned and many have been driven to ‘suicide. — 
i “We do not know how long this period of the New Democracy will 
last, perhaps quite a long. time; but it is supposed to be temporary, the 
goal is a communist society. And the communists use the dialectical — 
‘method, which means in practice that they may change their policy at 
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Talking to. You 


N the winter number of The B.B.C, Quarterly three contributors 


discuss the broadcasting of talks. Professor Ronald Peacock writes — 


about them-from the outside—from the lofty heights of higher 
education. Although he is inclined to doubt that talks which are 


in length and character reminiscent of the academic course are “entirely _ 
“suitable for a different medium’, he would like the | B.B.C. * 
‘in a modified form the traditions of the polite essay ’. Mr. Christopher 


to revive 


Salmon who contributes ‘Thoughts on Broadcasting Talks’ is also a 
professor but as he was formerly on the staff of the B.B.C. he writes 


‘more or less as an insider. In his opinion it has always been easy to 


“exaggerate the contribution which the broadcaster can usefully make 
to the information and education of the public”. He points out that 


“ the broadcasting of talks in Britain has remained largely a middle-class 

enterprise’ and he asks whether producers of talks, members themselves 
‘mostly of the middle class, have not neglected the wage-carners. and 
‘thereby missed a great opportunity. 


At first sight, point is lent to Mr. Salmon’s argument by an article 


from a third professor, Dr. Philip E. Vernon, who in his discussion 


of ‘The Intelligibility of Broadcast Talks’ brings us down with a 
bump from the heights scaled by Professor Peacock.-Dr. Vernon was 
responsible for carrying out recently, with the assistance of Army 
Education Officers and the B.B.¢. Talks Division, an investigation into 


the public responses to no less than fifty talks. A previous analysis of 


one scientific talk had yielded the conclusion that only some two per 


cent. of people with education below the secondary technical or National 
Certificate level gained any understanding even of a few of the main 


points. The results of the new investigation were more encouraging. 
About half of the ‘literate’ population was shown to have derived 


benefit from talks even of an abstract and literary character. In the case 


of talks on current affairs the proportion was as high as eighty per cent. 


Interest, it appeared, was aroused more by the content of a talk than its" 
- Manner, ahd concreteness of treatment as well as of subject matter was 


shown to be desirable. These of course are technical points of most 
concern to the professional talks producer. But the fact seems to remain 


that a broadcast talk can be made intelligible toa large section of the 


population. 

It will at once be tecbenited that the B.B.C. ind its talks producers 
in particular have long been aware of the difficulties of their task. 
They have certainly never imagined that it was possible for their wares 
to appeal to so wide an audience as that which nightly goes to its sets-* 
in search of entertainment. But the Vernon inquiry is evidence of their 
determination to know more about the nature of their difficulties and 


how to meet them. Nor perhaps ought we to lay too much blame _ 


on the ‘middle-brow’ outlook of that willing beast of all criticisms, 
the middle class. For if we are quite honest with ourselves, should we 


not admit that most men and women, whatever their origins, who 


have received and benefited from a first-class education, take upon 
themselves a middle-brow approach to life? Are not some of the biggest . 

‘intellectual snobs’ those who have in the past (when education was 
not the more open career that it is today) climbed up the education 
ladder and surveyed the world of wage-earners from the top? There 


-- are always people who argue that we should put back the clock and 


return to that happy world where there was no compulsory education. 
But one must never despair. Surely if the B.B.C. is to perform its 


functions honourably, it has to press on by every means in its power _ 
to make itself the instrument of enlightenment as well as of enter- 


tainment. 


the. British Defence Minister at the talks revealed the true aims of — 


‘And Pravda added that the immediate withdrawal of all acre troops 


appeal: for an exchange of views with Stalin and Mao Tse-tung a_ 


would be in the mood to attempt even such reasonable proposals. And, 


THE. ‘PROGRAMME FOR PEACE published at phe: coucieitoe of the on- 
ference of Commonwealth Prime Ministers and the peace plan 0 


‘Korea approved by the political committee of the United Nations were 


<4 


_the main subjects for comment last week. In India, the Indian News 
Chronicle was quoted as being enthusiastic about the Commonwealth 3 


CaCI with its Peeposala, for talks with, ates and Mao ‘Tse- eS, 


tung: os wee 


The British Copies mene figs struck a plead Bey timely | “blows Re 

_ for peace and has performed a supreme act of faith for averting a third 
world war. China should agree to lay down her arms, confident that the _ 

- United States will not hereafter undertake thankless battles and am- _ 
~ bitfous crusades in territory that has proved dangerous to ne, soldiers, oy 


as well as her statesmen. © ‘+ 
The Hindustan Times found it inconceivable that Na would pot 
respond: are Tae 


Already the new China has taken a oansidetable iak in intervening s 

in Korea. Her leaders could not possibly be anxious to risk the fruits © ee 

of their revolution in the gamble of world conflagration. 
In the United States, the New York Herald Tribune was quoted for 

the opinion that some of the Commonwealth members had been too 

ready to appease Communist China and that there could be little ne 4 


now of Peking accepting the’ latest United Nations cease-fire plan. 


In Australia, the Melbourne Age described the Commonwealth peace _ 
plan as the only ray of hope in a confused and gloomy situation, and — 
affirmed that public opinion in Australia would oppose. the extremist 
measures against China advocated by certain sections in the United — 
States. And the Melbourne Herald was quoted as saying that ‘there 


could be no real settlement in. Asia until we accept the fact. that a 


communist regime is in control of the Chinese mainland’. And it added: 4 
- . Acceptance of the facts in China does not commit any nation to 
_ approval of the Peking Government. Neither does it spell appeasement. 
It opens a line of communication. At a time when the risks of a third 
world war are so high, no ‘means of Me to the rulers of China 
should be neglected. ‘i 7 
Up to the time of writing, Moscow $a has’ not commented on the | 
Commonwealth communiqué, but the Soviet youth paper was quoted, 
in a comment on the conference itself, as saying that the presence of | 


—_— 


the conference—namely, to mobilise the Commonwealth for war and so 
fulfil Britain’s obligations to America, In another broadcast, Moscow — 
radio quoted Pravda for the nee view on whe United Nations 
_ cease-fire proposal : 2 = 
It sets forth in nebulous form some princes which the authors of 
_ the report allege to have as their aim—the realisation by stages. of a 
cease-fire programme and the creation of a united Korea. This is the 
same old plan which was presented before. - 
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from Korea was an essential part of any peaceful settlement there. _ 
. In France, broadcast press reviews revealed enthusiastic approval for 
the Commonwealth communiqué. The left-wing Combat called the 


a : 


cys 


‘most remarkable’ suggestion. The socialist Le Populaire was quoted 
as doubting whether the newly-established communist regime in China _ 


commenting on the cease-fire proposal for Korea, the paper stated: 

If Peking rejects, the consequences will be serious.- First, it woe. 
crystallise round the American bloc the opposition of all those nations — 
who are at present anxious for a compromise solution. And —s Bee 
_ Britain will be foremost. 

It would hardly be a diplomatic triumph for Stalin, added the paper, 
to drive into each other’s arms two nations which she is trying to 
divide from each other. ~ 

In western Germany, the Independent pies Zeiting” was) 
quoted as praising the part which British diplomacy had played in 
formulating the proposals and getting the United States to agtee to’ 
them. In the United States the New York Times stated: = 8 = 

‘The United Nations will have to be on ‘guard to prevent 


for Korea and other Far Eastérn nations. For the general pri 
Trough wick ine Couenaee cae aie eine cae 
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Did You Hear That? 


WHERE FLOODLIGHTS GLOW BUT NO SUN ENTERS 
“IT HAS LONG BEEN the habit of Congressmen to criticise the position, 
the comfort, the appearance and the heating of the Capitol building’, 
remarked LEONARD MIALL in an ‘ Eye-witness’ broadcast. ‘ The last 
time a change was made in the Senate Chamber a couple of years ago, 
Senator Lodge complained that it was getting to look like a successful 
bank. Sixty-five years ago Senator Platt said of the 
same room “ Here the sunlight never enters. Here 
we may never breathe tlie pure air of heaven. Here 
we languish and sicken and * eventually die. 
Here every vital physical and mental energy is 
impaired if not paralysed. While we remain we 
must live in a dungeon. This Chamber is an archi- 
tectural failure—I had almost said an architectural 
monstrosity 7’. 

‘The recent renovations have tried to remedy 
some of the faults about which Boss Platt was 
complaining. The “ pure air of heaven” still does 
not enter, but the air-conditioning units have been 
improved and the air that circulates in the Senate 
is sanitary, éven if it is not of celestial purity. 
It is also much easier to hear the Senators’ speeches; 
there is a new stainless steel ceiling, with a million 
tiny holes, and the dark-red fabric covering the 
seats in the galleries has been designed to improve 
the acoustics. Unlike the new House of Commons 
and the House of Representatives, the United States 
Senate has no system of loudspeaker amplification. 

“Not the least of Senator Taft’s qualities is the 
fact that he has one of the few voices that was loud 
enough to be heard properly in the press 
and radio galleries before the renovations. 
The Senate has not yet approved the idea 
of microphones, but the people con- 
cerned with the remodelling, acting on a 
forward hunch, have. already laid their 
wires under the new large-brown carpet, 
which has replaced the faded green one. 
So that once the Senators decide that a 
change is desirable, it will be an easy 
task to have them fully wired for sound. 

* The Capitol building in Washington, 
with its white dome rather like St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, stands on the top of a small 
hill once known as Jenkins Hill, now 
Capitol Hill. The original town planner 
of Washington, Pierre l’Enfant, who 
fought in George Washington’s revolu- 
tionary army, described it as a pedestal 
waiting for a superstructure. It faces east, 
which was the direction ia which l’Enfant, 
a Frenchman, expected the city to expand, 
and to the west was nothing but mud and 
swamp. But that land was drained, and 
now forms the main centre of Washing- 
ton, with large government buildings, 
broad avenues and parks; and there is a 
two-mile vista down a broad mall, from 
the Capitol Park, with the gigantic needle of the Washington. Monument, 
to the Lincoln Memorial, close by the river. The Capitol is flood-lit at 
“ig and by law there can be no building in Washington higher than 
its dome ’. 


A VISIT TO COMPTON WYNYATES 

“The line of the Edge Hills lies athwart South Warwickshire’, said 
Puitte DONNELLAN in a ‘Midlands Miscellany’ talk, ‘and at the 
southernmost end, just about where they merge into the northern hills 
of the Cotswolds, there is a deep green cup which seems to have been 
_ formed specially by nature as a sort of fortress. And in the trees which 


almost fill that green cup there lies the house of Compton Wynyates. 

‘A motley of twisted chimneys and half timbering and battlements 
and buttresses and nooks and corners—peculiarly that style of English 
architecture which is of no style at all—tells its own story of the ways 
and habits of English builders through the ages. You cross where the 
moat used to lie (because it was a defended house at one time), past the 
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Compton Wynyates, Warwickshire, and (left) the 
carved screen in ithe great hall 
* Country Life® 


mathematically clipped yew garden, into the 
entrance porch under a fine flat, Tudor arch 
with grooves cut in it by the drawbridge chains. 
In the spandrels above the arch there is a 
portcullis (one of Henry VIII’s badges) and 
part of the Arms of Katharine of Aragon. Both 
of them came to Compton often. And then, 
through this defended gatehouse and the superb 
Henry VII wooden doors which lie behind it, 
into the courtyard. (On the left, by the way, 
there is a lion mask, which at wedding times 
used to spout wine.) And then into the great 
hall which is a wonderful sight with its oak- 
knee and timbered roof, brought, with the oriel 
window there, from Fullbrook Castle, near 
Warwick. Fullbrook belonged to Sir William 
Compton—the first of the Comptons to be 
knighted. He was knighted at the Battle of 
Tournai in 1512 by Henry VIII and one of 
the marks of the Royal favour was the castle 
of Fullbrook. 

‘And so from the great hall, which rather 
naturally with stone walls and dark raftered 
roof is a little forbidding, into the dining-room, and it was there that I 
caught and recognised the fragrance which the old house had—it was a 
feeling of welcome. Just that. This dining-room is long and low and 
it is good that it is low because you can see the ceiling better—it is 
Jacobean strapwork in plaster and the walls dark oak panelling with 
family portraits on them. 

‘From the dining-room you can see into the Anglican chapel of the 
house—a high two-storey little place with some delightful sections of 
panelling (which I should take to be very early fourteenth century) 
with medieval and extremely lurid representations of what happens to 
naughty boys in the hereafter. This was the overt chapel of the house. 
There was another one—a Catholic one—for in the-sixteenth century | 


| 


the Cotaptons were ° still: secret ee like ‘many ‘in the 
ee _ the Church of Rome, and the Papist chapel is concealed up in 2 
storey of the tower. It is an extraordinary little room, for like the — ph 
i deserted and averwhelmed. 


n the top 


~ Council Chamber below, it has no fewer than three staircases. leading to 


ES sar, it, aces a = wise precaution if one wanted to leave i ina hurry’. 
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s A NEW DISCOVERY ON THE ROMAN WALL 


In a Third Programme talk Professor IAN A. RICHMOND described 


the discovery in 1949 of a Mithraic chapel at Carrawburgh on | Hadrian’s 


> a: Wall. 


vo 
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building. and was 


bonated Mediterranean ; 


©The chapel’, he said, ‘had been rebuilt or refitted no less than 


four times. The final rebuilding took place s soon after 297. The “fest 


chapel, 22 feet long by 
15 feet wide inside, con- 
formed to the usual plan 
for such buildings. An 
ante-room containing a 
large ritual hearth 
stretched right across the ~ 


screened off from a short 
nave, flanked by low 
benches or divans, prob- 
‘ably. of timber. A dais 
for ritual furniture ran 
across the back of the — 
building. The nave con-— 
tained a hearth, upon 
which lay charcoal and 
bird-bones, and a little 
stone-built bunker for 
fuel. The fuel employed 
was charcoal from local 
trees mixed with car- 


pine-cones - which burn 
with a bright red glow 
and emit a subtle and 
pleasant aroma. To this 
stage in the building be- — 
longs the earliest altar, 
erected by a commanding officer of the fort, Aulus Cen Habitus, 
from the Italian town of Larinum: 

‘The next stage saw the enlargement of the Suites’ to accommo- 


Altar to Mithras as the Sun God, discovered 
in 1949 at Carrawburgh on Hadrian’s Wall 


' date more worshippers and a bigger sanctuary, for which a deep apse 


__ Was now provided. At the back of the apse a stone shelf like a reredos 


carried the tableau of Mithras which presented the usual scene of bull- 
killing. The altars stood below, and it may be expected that there was 
now added the largest and finest altar, dated to 213-222, which was 


_ again the gift of a commanding officer. To one side of the apse stood 


least to darkness, cold and heat. The nave had a stone floor, 


a wooden shelf or the like for offerings. The low benches flanking the 
nave were of tamped earth, revetted with timber, and were reached 
by some steps at the back of the nave, next to painted stone pedestals 


_ for statues of Cautes and Cautopates. These divine attendants of Mithras 


regularly take this position in his chapels as types of Light and Dark- 


ness or doorkeepers of the shrine of heavenly wisdom, and they receive 
dedications of their own. The ante-room was screened off with a wattle . 


screen: it now contained a-large hearth and a narrow stone bench to 
one side of it. 

‘The next stage was a refitting. The floor was raised in level, the 
screen and benches rebuilt, the sanctuary refurbished. The floor of the 
ante-room was heightened in order to insert in front of the ritual hearth 
a shallow stone-lined ordeal pit, wherein the initiate was subjected at 


covered with heather, into which were trodden many sacrificial bones, 


again of birds. This refit seems to represent the zenith of Mithraism 
at Carrawburgh. It is tempting to associate with it the third and most 
elaborate altar, given by yet a third commanding officer. This exhibits - 
in low relief Mithras as the Sun God, with a crown of rays, charioteer’s . 


whip and a cloak which still retained traces of its liturgically correct 


_ scarlet paint. The back of the altar contained a cavity for a lamp, the 
- Sun God’s rays being pierced so that the Jamp might illuminate them. © 
“The next refit abolished the ordeal pit in the ante-room, substi-. 
' tuting for it a bench opposite the hearth against a new wattle screen. — 


apse of the Sanctuary was reduced to a shallow niche. In front of 


- offerings, a little pewter dish and two pottery goblets, the one empty 
-and the other containing a bird’s head and some ritual fuel. The aspect 


~ building, the darkness or semi-darkness within, the ordeals and the 
_ strange grades of initiation emphasise both the secrecy and the severely — 


divided its practice cg intention from pee of a religion open to a Ms 


_hot seen at all until the middle of December, when a labourer found 


thickly 


‘The final reconstruction is aaa. dated by. A frech both . 
the Emperor Maximian which lay upon its floor. Its walls had t 
rebuilt almost from the ground, a new doorway was provided and 


recess were placed in a closely packed row the three altars from the 
earliest sanctuary. They rested upon a foundation which contained 


of the building at. this. period is Dertioalaely clear. In some respects 


narthex, screened off from a nave flanked by timber ‘Took-posts, fae 
altars and statues. There were raised benches at the sides, not so Ye 
unlike slightly raised aisles; there was a sanctuary with altars, reredos. i 
and flanking Statues. All these features were close enough to the 


-Christian church plan, just as some of ‘the ceremonies seemed to 


Christians a diabolical mimicry of their rites. But the low, cave-like — 


restricted membership of the Mithraic community which so expressly i. 


oa 


WHY DO ANIMALS TRY TO ESCAPE? rs 


_ Ina recent broadcast, ANTHONY BARNETT discussed problems of animal 


behaviour dealt with in a book which has lately been published under — 


.the title Wild Animals in Captivity, by Dr, H. Hediger, Director des 


the Zoological Gardens at Basle. a 
‘ According to some animal-lovers ’, seit ME Barnett,‘ ‘it is cruelty. 


“to deprive wild animals of their freedom, in cages or enclosures; and — 


the training of circus animals can be done, they say, only by outraging — 

the “ natural instincts” of the performers. Most statéments of this kind 
depend on the assumption—often made unthinkingly—that an animal’s 
needs and feelings are the same as ours: it is supposed that the. caged — : 
eagle resents his. lost opportunity to soar, and that the tiger, pacing — 

up and down, is raging for the freedom of the jungle. For similar — 
reasons it might be thought that, no sooner is a door or gate opened, — 
than the caged animal will seize its opportunity and make off. But*in 
fact this is by no means universally true. On one occasion, in the 200 

at Berne, some roe deer walked out of their enclosure, through gates - 
which had been left open by accident, and disappeared into her. A 
Dahlhélzli forest. The forest is only 100 yards from the enclosure . 
and had wild roe deer living in it. Shortly afterwards the whole herd — 
was back in the enclosure again, having walked in through the still- 


Open gates. Yet there was no shortage of food in the forest. 


‘There are, of course, plenty of instances of animals escaping from 
carefully constructed cages and showing no inclination at all to go » 
back. Why do these animals escape? Dr. Hediger rejects completely - 
the suggestion that an animal escapes to anything. If an animal runs — 
away, he says, it is running from something—and i in the case of captive — 
animals it is usually from man. Many escaping animals go only a short | 
distance and settle in a concealed place. Persistent cage-breakers can — 
often be cured if they are merely given a compartment to which Rag 
can withdraw out of ‘sight of human onlookers. This need for privacy — 
is indeed often very strong. An interesting escape was that of a female _ 
black panther which got out of the Zurich zoo one October and was 
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it under a barn, in a perfectly healthy state, and unfortunately killed it. 
This panther had not only coped successfully with a Swiss winter; it “5 
had never attacked man, and indeed had obviously behaved so as to ; 
avoid man. The escape in the first place seems to have been due, at Lr 
least shit to the fact that the panther had a heey mate’. sates aah 
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By ‘the: Re an. D. Sis ‘SENANAYAKE 
"Prime Minister of Ceylon 


: Y own country, Ceylon, i is the smallest’ sear entity in the | 
vast region of South-East Asia. Today, South-East Asia, 


_ weak and somewhat dazed, finds herself launched into a 

Mi world of troubles and cross-currents. The region is the 

whi of some 500,000,000 people of different races and religions, but 
they all share a common background of oriental culture. They are 


- off by high mountains and stretches of ocean from the rest of the - 
world, and they are cut off from each other also because they have. 


n under different foreign dominations. 

0 these countries of South-East Asia only awoke to bah idea that 
they made a cohesive whole, as a region, a little while before the second 
world war. By South-East Asia I mean the group of countries com- 


prising India, Pakistan, Ceylon, Burma, Malaya, Indonesia, Siam and 


the Philippines. I am not going to talk a great deal about the economic 
importance of this region, but here is a fantasy of mine which may 
suggest its importance to you: 
weak and disjointed though it be, should ever feel obliged to agree 
that they should impose an economic sanction against the rest of the 


world, there would have to be a world conference to solve the deadlock. 
And this conference could not be held in Washington or London, Paris | 
or Moscow, or Peking; it would have to be held in some central spot 


in South-East Asia itself. 


If South-East Asia is a problem today, both for ‘its own countries 


at for the rest of the world, it is largely because all the countries 
theré were subject to colonial rule by Western Powers for several 


centuries. Nearly all of them have become independent sovereign states 


since the last war. In ancient times they had highly developed civilisa- 
tions, but under western colonial rule they have remained at an inferior 
level as far as material civilisation was concerned, while the west 
itself made rapid advances in scientific and industrial development. 
But the South-East Asian countries were not in a position to develop 
their own resources, tHey had to be content with supplying raw 
materials to feéd the industries of thé powers which dominated them. 
Those which were occupied by the Japanese had to pay a heavy 
toll in their resources, and the others also suffered from having to 
strain their economies to support the allied war effort. 

_ In the past, national self-expression in these countries took the form 


of political agitation and discontent against the existing governments, | 


for the people wanted their political freedom. Today they may not all 
be equally well-prepared—politically, administratively or economically 
—to exercise their new independence in the most wise or efficient way, 
but they have all absorbed the principles of. democracy and they are 


all anxious to grow strong and healthy on democratic lines. What 


South-East Asia needs most today is a little breathing time. She wants 
to collect her thoughts, estimate her resources, both human and material, 
“ plan her reconstruction. - 

_ There is a lot of talk nowadays about help from the greater Powers. 
ke is natural, of course, for an under-developed country to expect assist- 

ce from her more developed neighbours, to whom she herself is of 
3 value as a source of raw material, a market for industrial goods, 
or even a source of strength in friendly man-power. But such help, 
aes it is technical, material or financial, is not the first need for 


reconstruction of a nation. In fact, too much of that kind of - 


help may reduce an under-developed country to a new kind of depend- 
ace, from which she ‘might again have to struggle to escape’ Some 
rt in time of distress, or a grasp of a friendly hand on the hard 
ed to progress is welcome. But it is part of our oriental philosophy 
that, for the salvation of the individual, he should be completely 
-reliant, and that his personal effort alone can lead him to 
rfection. 4." 
What is good for the individual, we think, should be good for 
ae nations. So what the nations of South-East Asia need first of all 
are conditions which will make it possible for them to reconstruct 
political, social and economic structure largely by their own 
A aed at ay is, therefore, her- first and foremost need, the 


it is that if the countries of this region, © 


world’s goodwill next, and then some timely aad appropriate a assist 


ance, if it can get it. When I say ‘peace’ I am not referring to the 
sort of peace which is so much publicised by world peace congresses 
and the peace petitions. Their objective seems questionable, I mean a: 
genuine settled peace among the nations of the world, big and small. 

Now that the group of countries in South-East Asia have become. 
independent, the question arises about their political relationship with 
the Powers and about their attitude in a divided world. For these 
countries not only command rich natural resources which the modern 
world urgently needs, they also command strategic positions which 
lie across the sea and land routes from the east to the west. 


As peace is so vital to them at this point in their existence, they — 


naturally incline to range themselves on the side of the Powers which > 


_ are generally working towards peace. But the people of South-East . 


Asia are very much puzzled by the ease and speed with which the 
Allies, who yesterday were fighting together against intolerance and 
violence, have now divided into two uncompromisingly hostile camps. 
Both camps declare from the United Nations, in their national 
assemblies, and on every conceivable occasion that each is working 
to safeguard the peace of the world. I cannot analyse their objectives 
in a short talk like this. I can only deal with generalisations. But I 
am happy that I am speaking to the understanding British public who, 
as shown by their Commonwealth idea, have ‘an unrivalled genius for: 
compromise and for discovering prec factors in what looks like 
conflicting ideas and interests. 

The present world situation is rooted in the old, old plies of power 
politics—a system which the nations of the world fought two world 
wars to immunise, and apparently in vain, From the sixteenth century 


_to the outbreak of the first world war, Europe held sway in the world 


and at the beginning of the twentieth century her sway seemed unassail- 
able and eternal. An oligarchy of the major European Powers assumed 
the function of regulating. the conduct of international affairs and were 
capable of intervening effectually in any quarter of the globe, whether 
the scene affected them directly or not. 

The international aristocracy of sovereign states, jealous of their 
special positions, carefully chose their colleagues in the charmed circle. 
International peace was necessary not for the greater happiness of 
humanity, but to impose their own domination of the world, and it was 


maintained by a balance of power among themselves. When peace was 
disturbed by one or more of the group coveting world domination the _ 
oligarchy proceeded to restore the balance of power by force. After the 


war that ensued, the victor and vanquished would emerge bleeding and 
impoverished, and this meant that the composition of the oligarchy 
had to be rearranged with due regard to the prestige of the great. 
Consideration for the happiness of humanity as a whole took second 
place, and the welfare of the oligarchy came first. Equality among 
sovereign states was only in name. So other powers, whether middle 
class or small, remained on the periphery and were powerless either to 
influence the ‘delicate mechanism of the balance of power or to bring 
about greater stability in international affairs. 

In the League of Nations and the United Nations organisation an 
attempt was no doubt made to base international authority more broadly, 


but those who could speak the language of the balance of power, with 
its war-making potential, still seemed to have it all their own way. 


The United Nations organisation has now become an arena for power 
manoeuvres. The older among the Great Powers now realise the need 
to mobilise the moral power of the world in search of lasting peace in 
preference to mobilising the physical power, but some of the newcomers 


into the top rank have got to learn wisdom by experience. Though 


none of the major Powers genuinely desires the consequences of modern 
war, they seem unable to prevent the slow drift into arbitration by 
force. It is not as if they were not aware that a third world war would 
reduce the world to barbarism—the greatest tragedy that civilisation 
may yet be called upon to face. 

South-East Asia, which breaks into new life in this situation of the 
world, has naturally her own views about the problem, particularly as, 
should a conflict arise, every sovereign state must sooner or later make 
a choice in sympathy with one or other of the contending parties. 
Besides the play of- power. politics we are also told of the existence 


cae ike’ world of. two ways: of life to: eoaae from. But we have st0: ‘Be: 
_ satisfied that there is no other way of life which is even better than 
_ the two ways now in conflict. The oriental mind will not be satisfied tion. ne beginning 
_ with political philosophy, whether of the right or left wing of the world that many years would che A: retaae before'the United: 
_ oligarchy, which denies the higher values of mind and soul of man and be able’ to provide the world-wide security against war - 
_ seeks to clamp him down to a materialistic ideology Mees limits and was. originally designed. That, of course, was before the ‘North K 
stunts the growth of the individual. aggression against the Korean. Republic in June of last year. 
‘Asia, which is the land of birth of all great religions ‘andl of hight the leadership of the United States, the great majority “of mem 
_ idealism, wonders whether humanity is really progressing towards of the United Nations responded to that aggression -by giving | 
realisation of ultimate truth and. perfection, which is its goal, and support to a valiant combined effort to repel that act of aggress 
whether the Great Powers are not placing too great an emphasis on There have been, as you know, grave setbacks and we still cannot say : 
the form of the machinery of government and improvement of the what the outcome will be in Korea, or what ates Sap ey flow ; 
_ social and economic organisation of a nation as a means of greater from the Korean crisis. — = 
human happiness. We in the east, throughout long periods of struggle But before we allow ourselves to ans too discouraged, it is well a 
towards the light; have learned the bitter lessons of suspicion and fear, for us to remember that even within our nations the police are not 
of greed and aggrandisement, of lust for power and exploitation of the always successful in preventing or suppressing all forms of lawlessness. © 
weak, and we are convinced that only through clearer knowledge of the And in taking the step it did in the Korean crisis, the United eo ie aol 
fundamental spiritual values of existence can international understand- _ has restored in many of us some of the hopes which we roth for that “eg 
ing be reached. We believe in a way of life which I may. be per- ees at its birth, 
mitted to call the middle way and in which the rule of the moral law , Of one thing I am sure. No responsible person in igi meester Sabir 
founded on a firm faith in the ‘ one-ness’ of human life would hold wants to see the Korean crisis develop into a sort of undeclared war — 
_ sway, where ‘ power-politics’ or ‘power-ecomonics’ would not find between the United Nations and the Chinese people. That would be the ay 
place in the conduct of international affairs, where there will be no kind of-war which could benefit no one on our side and which et 
armament race as a direct result of a fear of insecurity, and where, give a great relative advantage in world power to the Soviet Union — 
instead of force as arbiter in international disputes, there would arise if that country is able to avoid being directly embroiled in it. We must 
mutual confidence and co-operation as a pre-requisite of lasting peace. therefore seek, as we have been seeking, by every honourable means, 
If, therefore, the world wants peace, its way of life must break the to end the conflict in the Far East as speedily as possible. And we must ~_ 
vicious circle of balance of power,. fear of insecurity, and armament do more than that. We must never allow ourselves to forget that our ; 
race. real aim in building up our strength in the west is not to win in inevit- ‘3 
- This can only be brought about by a change in the scene of the able war, but to prevent war. We know that the free nations have no— 
international aristocracy of the Great Powers, as it calls for some sacri- aggressive designs, but we must leave no doubt that we are ready at 
fice of prestige and privilege on their part. I hope and believe that pere any time to reach an understanding with the Soviet Union that each. 
are a sufficient number of influential men of good-will among m should allow the other to live and let live. ; 
who could find peace on this basis. age What is the place of the Commonwealth in this rronbled world? How. 4 
do these eight free and independent nations, scattered around the globe, 
re ‘fit into the present world picture? It is not easy to give a simple 
answer to that question. The Commonwealth is not a political unit. It 
Peis the Rt. ‘Hon. L. S. ST. LAURENT is not an alliance. It has no common policy. The nations of the Common- 
wealth make théir own separate decisions in world affairs and none of 
Prime Minister of Canada them is prepared to give up that right. But they have, nonetheless, a 
*s ‘community of interest on matters that really count. All the nations of 
the Commonwealth have a common attachment to certain political 
ideals, such as the maintenance of a large measure of freedom for the — 
individual within the community, and the upholding of genuine control by - . * 
the citizens over their Governments. Underlying both these cénceptions 1 
is the view that nations, large or small, have a right to order their own . 
‘ 
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BEFORE I LEFT CANADA to come to London, I was glad to be asked by 
‘the B.B.C. to broadcast to the people of the United Kingdom. I am 
here in England, as most of ‘you probably know, to meet with the Prime 
Ministers of other Commonwealth countries to discuss world affairs. 
I felt, therefore, the most suitable subject for my fatk would g the 
-~ Commonwealth and thé world today. 
. In the flush of victory after the last war, we all hosed the victorious 
nations would co-operate in peace as they had in war. I believe all of © 
-us in the free world have genuinely tried to be co-operative. But our 
attitude found no response from the Government of the Soviet Union. 
The world at the beginning of 1951 is therefore not the happy place we 
had hoped for. Instead, the menace of war hangs over us like a dark 
cloud. But we have not lost hope of preventing a third world war. 
The prevention of war is certainly the first concern of all free peoples. 
' I believe the people themselves in every country want’peace, and I am — 
sure that if the people of the Soviet Union had access to the truth 
and a voice in their own affairs, there would be peace. But that is not 
the situation, and we do not dare to ignore the fact that: that great 
country is armed to the teeth; and that the policies of the Soviet . 


_ Government leave no doubt that ‘the teal aim of its rulers is the domina- 
tién of the world by force or the fear of force: In the years since the close of the second world war, the Common- 


Now, much as we want peace, we are not prepared to surrender our wealth has undergone “i piviound change. ue till ae ce the Common-— 
freedom for the kind of peace they have behind the Iron Curtain. That pee ea ages rs rea ap a — tl fe E nited Kingdom, — 
‘is why we were driven to the conclusion that the only way to achieve 8°08tapiucally outside Europe but predominantly European in their 


any: security for the freedom and independence of the North Atlantic | origins and in the basic character of their institutions. Since 1945 three 


nations was to pool our strength, and to increase that pooled stren great Asian nations have been included within the Commonwealth circle, _ c 

to the point where aggression would be unlikely to Coe I do oe as absolutely equal partners. Now we can all see that one of the aims — 

think any nation is going to start a war without feeling that it has of world communism is to stir up strife between Asia and the western 

a good prospect of winning it. The purpose of the North Atlantic world and thereby to gain control of the forces of nationalism for i 

_ alliance is to prevent a world war by removing the prospect of successful wn purposes. Within the Commonwealth, on the other hand, we | 
aggression. Though the purpose of the North Atlantic alliance is to seeking, on a basis of complete equality and mutual respect, to establis 
prevent war, it can only succeed if we organise ourselves to win if the and maintain friendship, understanding and co-operation between Asia — 
~~ Worst comes and war is not prevented. ~ : and the west. If we succeed in making the Commonwealth a genuine : 
__ * The North Atlantic alliance is a second best. It was formed because Ais. of age pr ee se cast and. the heparin F ; 


affairs in their own way, so long as they. do not menace the freedom 

or existence of their neighbours. There is nothing exclusive about these” 

Commonwealth ideals. They are, in fact, ideals which could, with 
_advantage to the world, be extended to all other nations. Indeed, = 
believe the Commonwealth relationship has created in all its members 4 
a habit of understanding and co-operation which makes it easier for 
our nations and our government to work with other nations and other i 
Governments, whether inside or outside the Commonwealth, to further 
whatever common interest they may have. It follows then there. is no | 
conflict between membership in the. Commonwealth and membership 
in the United Nations and in the North Atlantic Alliance. While mrad 
two nations of the Commonwealth belong to the North Adantic Treaty — 4 
‘Organisation there can be no question that the success of our efforts — 
in this alliance will benefit every nation of the Commonwealth and 
that its existence is a source of strength to the Commonwealth. 
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well as by our words that we genuinely recognise the equality of all 
_ hations, Asian as well as western. That, I am convinced, is the only 


_ foundation « on which we can build a stable relationship, and that, I am | 


-" SUFE, is the most. amporants task of the Commonwealth in the world 
today. ght 

3 

~~ The. building of a new bridge of eeendice. Sahat the east and 


ahs: west is of the utmost importance not only for the Commonwealth 


zt but. for the whole world, and all of us in the Commonwealth, with our 
- historic associations, can do much to remove dangerous misunderstand- 
ings which so obviously do exist between the east and the west. These 
_ Meetings of Prime Ministers of the Nations of the Commonwealth, which 
Iam attending now, are giving those of us from the western countries 

_ an opportunity to explain, in a friendly atmosphere, our real aims and 
_ the real. motives behind our policies. They also give us the opportunity 

to learn from the Prime Ministers of the Asian members of the Com- 

| - monwealth what are the real Motives ad Epplications of their aims 
- and their policies to us. 


We in the west. have much. to eae from the. Earaitcanen of Asia. 


ALeleee, too, that there is much we. in the west can do to: help: the 


Asian peoples to overcome the. handicaps. of widespread. individual 
poverty. They. need technical assistance, capital development and: in-, 


_ creased trade and commerce. Such assistance, if it is to be fruitful, must 
be organised in such a way as to increase BRP OReUInOn and collaboration 
between the east and the west. 

While no “reasonable person doubts the need to build up armed 
"strength at the present time to prevent aggression, there will never be 
“stable and enduring peace in the world until we can achieve among all 
- nations something of the mutual respect and understanding we are 
- striving to maintain within the Commonwealth. I believe the greatest 

4 service of the. Commonwealth today is that it points the way to the 

_ ultimate goal in which peace and brotherhood, the genuine desire to live 

and to let live, will be the ideals of men and nations everywhere. 


MaIE=Ry the Rt. Hon: Ss. G. HOLLAND 


_ Prime Minister of New Zealand — 


. 


} 
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ir IS WITH FEELINGS of is greatest pride and pleasure that I find 


“myself i in London, where I have come at the invitation of your Prime 
‘Minister to join with the other Commonwealth Prime Ministers to 


pe and exchange views on some of the great problems that beset us. © 


a - I have been invited to tell you something of my mission, and then of 
; ‘the country I represent. But first let me convey to all the people of 
_ Britain the cordial good wishes from the most. distant outpost of our 
if Commonwealth and Empire. New Zealand remains steadfast and loyal 
to the British Empire. It was from: Britain that our forbears ‘came, and 
the ties of blood, and culture, and of trade, bind our two peoples 
& together as closely as ever before. It will give our New Zealand people 
a the greatest satisfaction to learn that I have had the privilege of con- 
_ veying personally to Their Majesties the King and Queen their loyal 
and. affectionate greetings. I have told Their Majesties with what keen 
4 anticipation we are looking forward to their visit to us next year. 

The meeting of Commonwealth Prime Ministers has been an uplifting 
and stimulating experience. Nine men with their advisers have come 
‘to London to meet, not in any picnic atmosphere, but to study with a 
_ serious singleness of purpose how we can pool the material resources 
of our countries so as to ensure that the 500,000,000 people we repre- 
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_ with one another. We wish to retain for our family of nations the way 
of life that we have found best suited to our needs. We have no 
- territorial aspirations of any kind; we do not seek to impose our way 
of life on anyone who does not ‘wish to adopt it, but we will most 
ernly resist any efforts to deny to us the way of life that is our 
irthright. 

i We are living with our heads in ake ead: A we are entirely 
alistic, if we do not read the warning signs. The Commonwealth 
$ a great power for good in the world. Our combined resources, more- 
-over, plus those of our American and other powerful allies, are sufficient, 
pea ‘assembled and iat to enable us to defend ourselves. 


ur epee os Wei in ee west must aoe ‘A our actions — 


sent are able to live in peace and harmony with other nations and_ 
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ourselves into a position where! we can défend ourselves against attack. 


This can only ‘be done by employing our man-power in times of peace — 


for the production of the equipment for our defence; that must obviously _ 


mean that we will have to go without a great many ordinary everyday 
things. That sacrifice is not too great, and I am ‘sure people will make 
it cheerfully, knowing the alternative is too terrible to contemplate, or 
to permit. I have told the Conference of Prime Ministers that New 
Zealand will play her part. We will do our best to preserve peace, and 


to make our utmost contribution’to that end. If our Commonwealth . 
- and Empire or our friends are attacked we will help to defend ourselves 


and others too. _ We have done it before, and if need be we will do 


it again. 


_ Now can I tell.you a little about New Zealand? We are a happy 
community of a little under 2,000,000 people, living in a land in the 
south Pacific with 1,200 miles of sea on every coast line. We are 
roughly the size of England and Scotland put together. About ninety- 


_five per cent. of us are of British origin. We are far away from these 


troubled parts of the world; we have never been invaded. Of course, 
we know,what war is, because our men have fought hard and costly 
battles abroad in both world wars, but our people know nothing of 


overhead raiders, of falling bombs, great fires, blockade, and the threat 
~ of starvation, and that sort of thing. There is no unemployment in our 


country; indeed, there are some 33,000 jobs at good rates of pay and 
good conditions awaiting people who are prepared to work faithfully 
and honestly. We derive our wealth primarily from the soil, and our 


- exports consist in the main of-dairy produce and meat, which we ship 
‘almost entirely to Britain. We are also large producers of wool, which 


the world buys from us, at prices that are by no means unsatisfactory, 
under a system of auction sales. 

We need many more capable farm workers, for we could, if we had 
more of them, greatly increase the production of meat, butter, cheese 
and other products of those two valuable animals, the sheep and the 
cow, of which you are in such urgent need. We need and will most 
warmly welcome town workers as well, for we have many growing and 


prosperous industries. The same could be said of almost all other 


avenues of employment; carpenters and tradesmen generally can earn 
good money and render valuable service. The secret of New Zealand’s 
progress has been the willingness of our pioneers to work hard. They 
certainly set a high standard in that respect, and today we of the 


succeeding generations are reaping the benefits. We have growing cities 


and towns, but the thing that impresses most newcomers’ to New 


Zealand is the absence of dense crowds. There is room to breathe out 


there, and people can, provided they, as we sometimes say, ‘ put their 
best foot forward ’, establish their own homes, and live in very pleasant 
surroundings. 

We have an equable eae without extremes of heat or cold. The 
grass grows practically all'the year round. A Canadian visitor the other 
day told me, after flying over New Zealand, that he realised for the 
first time the significance of the expression ‘as green as grass’. We 
have tourist attractions that most people like. These are in both of our 
islands which are connected with modern 7,000-ton steamer express 
services and up-to-date air services. In the North Island you will find 
our thermal areas, glow-worm caves, deep sea and trout fishing, with 


fine bathing beaches and no sharks. In the South Island—and those ~ 


who come should always divide their time more or less equally between 
the North and the South Islands—you find our lovely lakes and 
mountain scenery, our beautiful bush scenery that leads to our glaciers 
that people enjoy so much. There is plenty of food and variety too, 
down under. 

A hundred years ago British people set out for this far-away land, 
which they found in its native state. Today, we are able to report back 
to the Mother Country that in the century that has passed we have 
built up a country of which we are very proud; thriving industries, 
smiling farms and happy people. Over a long period of years we have 
steadily built up a widespread system of social services to promote good 
health and physical fitness, to care adequately and generously for the 


aged, the sick.and the needy. We take pride in our family life and our — 


system of éducation. Almost everyone has a garden around his home, 
and the British flag flies proudly over the two races, Maori and. 
European, who live in complete harmony and goodwill. 

In counting our plesvings we realise that there are hundreds of 


colleag “Meetings. One aspect impresses 
: ‘itself. strongly upon me. I am convinced that it would be suicidal no “a 
~ to face the present situation with resolution and courage—not to put’: 7 
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whose lot is totally different from ours. It would not be in keeping 


with the generous impulses of our people, or the dictates of our national | 


conscience, if we did not take cognisance of this disparity. It is for this 


reason that we have co-operated in the plans that have been drawn up 
- for technical assistance and economic development in South and South- 
bie East Asia. We recognise that prosperity, like peace, is indivisible—there 
is no safety in selfish seclusion, and we in New Zealand are at all times 
alive to the need for making our contribution towards helping those 


less fortunate than ourselves. 
I should like to express my own view, and I am sure it is the view 


_ of many others, that there has never been a time when there has been 


a greater need for good-will between British and American peoples. For 
hundreds of years Britain led the world in certain respects. Today, the 
burdens of world leadership are too great for any one power, and it is 
a source of satisfaction and comfort that we have with us‘and behind 


us the friendship and support of that powerful nation, the.United States 
of America. That great country has given assistance to the free world 


in measures of unparalleled generosity. With American assistance, and 
always provided we play our part, we and the other free countries can 
preserve and extend the way of life which is our greatest heritage. Let 
us all offer: the right hand of friendship and good-will to President 
Truman, and to his American people to whom the world owes so much. 
We do not forget their contribution to post-war recovery in many 
countries, nor are we unmindful of our obligation to co-operate. 


Perhaps my voice is being heard in my native land. If ‘so, I extend 


my cordial greetings. It has been good to be in England, but it will be 
good too to be back again in the summer warmth of New Zealand; to 
see the sparkling waters of Waitemata Harbour, the home surroundings 
of Pipitea Street in Wellington, and maybe a few days in North 
Canterbury. My love goes to my wife and my family at home; maybe 
they are listening. 


1V—By PANDIT NEHRU 
Prime Minister of India 


FRIENDS, IT IS ALWAYS a pleasure for me to come to England. I have 


many friends here, and the memory of my earlier days surrounds me. 


I welcome, therefore, this opportunity to come here again, but. the 
pleasure that this would have brought me has been marred somewhat 
by the crisis which confronts the world, and the burdens which each 
one of us has to bear. This makes me somewhat hesitant to talk to you. 
It would serve little purpose for me to repeat platitudes. To refer 
frankly to the matters of grave import which oppress us today is not 
easy for me in my present position. It would ill become me to say 


It is to” Sthils: ‘semper i ‘peace that I want es 


very great, somehow we appear to be slipping away from the ver 


_to win even those who may be suspicious of us or who we \think are 


_ reasons, may be opposed to us. That is the lesson that our great leader cae 


, 


anything which embarrasses friends here, and yet this very consciousness — 


- of pervasive friendliness in England emboldens ame to talk to you in a: 
manner of friends who have a common purpose in view and wie wish 


to co-operate in achieving it.. _ 


_ What is that purpose? Surely today.i it is the avoidance of war eat 


rhe maintenance of peace. Of my generation many have lived the 


vt 
mind and your_mind. We are in the midst of an international 
and perhaps an even greater crisis that confronts us today is the 
in the spirit of man. We have built up a great civilisation whose achi 4 
ments are remarkable and which holds the promise of even greater 
achievement in the future. But while these material achievements are _ 


essence of civilisation. Ultimately, culture and civilisation rest in the — 
mind*and behaviour of man and not in the material evidence of it that — 
we see around us. During war the civilising process stops and we 
go back to some barbarous phase of the human mand: Are we speeding < 
back to this barbarism of the mind? v2 ie 

If we desire peace, we must develop the temper of peste and oy a 


against us. We have to try to understand others just as we expect them 
to understand us. We cannot seek peace in the language of war or of 
threats. You will all remember the magnificent example of which both _ 
England and India have reason to be proud. Both of us, in spite of — 
long ‘continued struggle, approached our problems with this basic 
temper of peace, and we not only resolved them, but produced at the — 
same time an abiding understanding and friendship of each other. That 
is a great example which we might well bear in mind whenever any — 
other crisis in the relations of nations confronts us. That is the civilised — 
eyes to problems which leaves no ill-will or bitterness behind. 7 
I am not a pacifist. Unhappily the world of today finds that it cannot 
aa without force. We have to protect ourselves and to prepare our- 
selves for any contingency. We have to meet aggression - or any other 
kind of evil. To. surrender to evil is always bad. But in resisting evil we 
must not allow ourselves to be swept away by our own passions and 
fears and act in a manner which is itself evil. Even in resisting evil and 
aggression, we have always to maintain the temper of peace and hold — 
out the hand of friendship to those who, through fear or for other , 


Mahatma Gandhi taught us and, imperfect as we are, we ipa inspira- Om 
tion from that great teaching. ye 
In Asia, as you know, great changes have taken plate: I fear that 


"most of us, and perhaps more particularly you of the west, do not 


realise the vastness of these changes. We are living through a great 
historic process which has created.a ferment in the minds of hundreds. 

of millions of people and which can be seen at work in political and 
economic changes. Asia has a very long history behind it and for jong” z 
ages it played an outstanding part in the world. During the last two 

or three hundred years it suffered eclipse. Now it is emerging from’ — 
colonial status. Inevitably © this is making a great difference’ to the > 
balance of forces in the world. The old equilibrium has been upset and 
can never come back again. That is a basic fact to remember. Asia is 
essentially peaceful, but it is also proud and sensitive and very con- 
scious of its newly-won freedom. In its exuberance it may go wrong 
occasionally. It has mighty problems of its own and wishes to live — 


at peace with the rest of the world, but it is no longer prepared to 


greater part of our lives and only a few years remain to us. It matters’ - 


little what happens to our generation; but it does matter a great deal. 


what happens to hundreds of millions of others, and to the world at 
large. Today these hundreds of millions all over the world live under 


some ‘kind of suspended sentence of death, and from day to day an 


atmosphere is created in people’s minds of the inevitability of war. 


Helplessly we seem to be driven towards the abyss. More and more 


people in responsible positions talk in terms of passion, revenge and 
retaliation. They talk of security, and behave.in a way which is likely 


to put an end to all security. They talk of peace, and think and act in 


terms of war. 


_ Are we so helpless that we cannot stop this drift oped catastrophe? ? 


I am sure that we can, because vast masses of people in every country 
want peace. Why, then, should they be driven by forces apparently 


operation, for they have tremendous problems to solve. These problems. _ 


beyond their control in a contrary direction? Politicians and states-_ 


men strive for peace through the technique of politics which consists 


in’ devising carefully worded formulae. During the last ten days the 


Commonwealth Prime Ministers have wrestled with this problem of 
world peace. All of us earnestly seek peace. I hope that our labours will 
help’in producing the desired result. But something more is necessary 


- But, whether we like that sha 


than mere 2 So eras It is a passion for peace and for civilised Nate fe 


and Asia, as well as other parts of the world should understand each 


against their will they are dragged into them. 


tolerate any domination or threat of domination, or any behaviour after — 
the old pattern of colonialism. It demands recognition of its new 
position in the world. Therefore I would like you to look with under- 
standing and sympathy on. these historic changes which are taking~ 
place in Asia, for it is of the utmost importance that Europe, America 
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other. Nor should we forget the millions of people who are still under 
colonial status in Africa and elsewhere. Outwotn formulae of a past age - 
will not help. A new approach and understanding are needed, and if 
these are forthcoming I feel sure that Asia will respond with all 
friendship. The countries of Asia need and seek friendship and co- = 
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are concerned with the primary needs of their peoples—food, Srp E 
housing and the other necessities of life. They are too busy with these 
problems to desire to be entangled — in international conflicts. B 
Great nations have arisen in Asia with long memories of the past — x 
they have lived through, and with their eyes fixed on a future of — 
promise. India, Pakistan, Burma, Ceylon and Indonesia have recently — 
acquired their freedom. China ad Yak 
an 
that a great nation has been ret 
China in. her new-found m5 in has acted sometimes. ina a 
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which I deeply regret. But we, have to remember the background of 
China, as of other Asian countries—the long period of struggle and 
frustration, the insolent treatment that they have received from 
imperialist powers, and the latter’s refusal to deal with them in terms 
of equality. It is neither, right nor practical to ignore the feelings of 
hundreds of millions of people. It is no longer safe to do so. We in 
India have two thousand years of friendship with China. We have 
differences of opinion and even small conflicts, but that long past comes 
up before us and something of the wisdom of that past also helps us 
to understand each ether. And so we endeavour to maintain friendly 
relations with this great neighbour of ours, for the peace of Asia 
depends upon these relations. 

The immediate problem of today is the problem of the Far East. 
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If that is not solved satisfactorily, trouble spreads to Europe and 
to the rest of the world. And perhaps Europe, with her magnificent 
record of progress, not only in material achievements but also in the 
culture of the mind and spirit, will suffer most if war comes. Therefore 
we must come to grips with this Far Eastern problem with the firm 
determination to solve it. We can only do so with the temper and 
approach of peace and friendliness, and not by threats. The time when 
threats were effective is long past. No question of saving face or prestige 
should come in the way of this human and civilised approach to the 
problems of our age. 

Our task is'the preservation of peace and indeed of our civilisation. 
To this task let us bend our energies and find fellowship and strength in 
each other.—Home and North American Services 


Marlborough and Eisenhower: a Comparison 


By S. H. F. 


HE British people have a curious tendency to give their affec- 

tion to. a commander who fails in a forlorn hope or who dies 

in the moment of victory. Dundee, Wolfe, Nelson and Sir 

John ‘Moore are the heroes we love; we have unforgettable 
memories of the infantry at Fontenoy, the Light Brigade at Balaclava, 
the Devons at Bois des Buttes. But for the consistently successful who 
die in their beds the British public has respect—and nothing more. Our 
two greatest soldiers have suffered from this coldness towards the 
fortunate warrior. 

Few people in his lifetime, except small children, loved the Duke of 
Wellington. The more one knows of him, the more one admires his 
skill, his judgment, the cold clarity of his mind, but respect is never 
warmed into any intenser emotion. Much the same is true of 
Marlborough. The army had its liking for ‘Corporal John’ and he 
had his own small intimate circle, but to the people of England he 
remained throughout his life an aloof, almost Olympian figure. Much 
of this aloofness was the result of his own: natural reserve. It was 
enhanced by the exalted position which he held between 1702 and 
1711. In 1702, the first year of Queen Anne’s reign, when already 
Captain-General of the English army, he was appointed commander 
of the forces put in the field by the States General. He had become 
an allied commander, a phenomenon familiar enough to our own age. 
Our recent knowledge of 
the working of unity of 
command may help. to 
throw some light on Marl- 
borough’s career. Up to a 
point the comparison be- 
tweeen him and General 
Eisenhower is fruitful. 

Both appointments came 
to contemporaries as a sur- 
prise. General Eisenhower, 
when he was chosen to 
command the landing. in 
North Africa, had never led 
troops in action, Marl- 
borough in 1702 had had 
more experience of fighting, 
but he had little reputation 
in Europe as a soldier and 
he had never commanded a 
large body of men in the 
field. His. talents, men 
thought, were. those of the 
courtier and the diplomat. 
His patrons had been the 
Duke of York and later the 
Princess Anne, who had just 
become Queen. His greatest 
achievement to date had 
been in 1701 at The Hague, 
when, as William III’s Am- 


The First Duke of Marlborough 
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bassador Extraordinary, he had patiently negotiated the Grand Alliance 
between England, the Emperor and the United Provinces. It was not 
until after his appointment, as a result of the 1702 campaign, that he 
came to be considered a formidable general. 

In England, perhaps, there was no one else for the job; in King 
William’s war Englishmen had had to be content with minor appoint- 
ments and had had little opportunity to acquire experience or reputa- 
tion. But among the Dutch were several soldiers who seemed better 
qualified to command the armies of the Alliance and who were naturally 
resentful when Marlborough was chosen. One of them, Ginkel, was 
an Irish earl and had already had experience of commanding English 
troops. The parallel with General Eisenhower is close, for in 1942 
it was inevitably the British generals who possessed experience and 
reputation and we know now that General Brooke was Mr. Churchill’s 
suggestion for the Allied command in Europe. Why then did the 
appointments go to Marlborough and Eisenhower? The reason was 
the same in both cases. In all alliances there is bound to be a dominant 
partner, and it is fair that the ally which carries the heavier burden 
should also shoulder the responsibility which goes with supreme 
command. In the liberation of Europe this burden was inevitably 
going to be borne by the United States, and an American was there- 
fore the natural choice for the office of supreme commander. In 


General Eisenhower 
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1702 the | pti dds was not : aie so eS at any rate to contemporar 


- We can see now that the War of the Spanish Succession imposed 


100 ‘great a strain on Dutch resources and allowed the British to~ 
outstrip their old rivals, but this could not have been apparent at the ~ 
beginning of the war. What probably weighed most in the councils of. 
the Dutch was their desire to see the England of Queen Anne fully 
committed to the war, and their knowledge that in the last years of 
his reign William III had given Marlborough his full confidence, 
in spite of the fact that he had good reason for being suspicious of him. 
In the last analysis both Marlborough and General Eisenhower owed’ 
their appointments to the imaginative farsightedness of the men who 
_ had picked them for high command, William of Orange in the one 
case and General Marshall in the other. 


Relations with Other Generals 
"General. Eisenhower was more fortunate than Mutthatsuah in his 
relations with the commanders whose claims had been passed over. 

Throughout the war Marlborough suffered almost as much from the> 


Dutch generals as he did from the civilian, field deputies who were - 


~ appointed by the States General to advise and control this ‘foreigner 


who was in charge of their armies. There were notable exceptions. _ 
Marlborough had a very real affection and respect for the. Dutch. 
lieutenant-general Goor, who unfortunately was killed.in the attack on. 
the Schellenberg in 1704, And Athlone, the most’ formidable | of 
Marlborough’s rivals, although he was peevish at first, was” cony verted _ : 


by the successful campaign of 1702. 


It was no accident that the way to Marlborough’s acceptance by ‘the. 


Dutch should have been paved by the skill he had shown as the 
negotiator on the English side of the Grand Alliance of 1701. For most 


of the qualities required by a good diplomat are demanded of a supreme | 
commander. The maintenance of the alliance and the prevention of 
friction between men of different nationality are constant pre-occupa- — 


tions with him. Marlborough had to devote all his charm and a great 


deal of hard work to the cause of the Alliance. His charm. conquered | 
Charles XII of Sweden and the Elector of Hanover. His military com- ~ 
petence and the painstaking way in which he expounded his views, in 


interviews and by correspondence, won him the confidence of men like 


_ Heinsius, the Grand Pensionary of Holland, and Prince Eugene, There 
were almost no lengths to which Marlborough would not go to keep— 
the Alliance unbroken. His greatest temptation probably came in 1706. 
when the victory of Ramillies led to the reconquest of the Spanish 
Netherlands and the Emperor offered him the lucrative and important. 


post of viceroy of the liberated territory. The Dutch, however, had 


their claim to part at least of it and Marlborough knew that his — 


acceptance of the Emperor 4. offer would be a mortal blow to the 
Grand Alliance. . . 
In a letter to ieinaiie he said: 


their friendship before any particular interest to myself’. For a man 
_ with Marlborough’s attitude to money to give up a post worth £60,000 
a year is a striking indication of the value he attached to the mainte- 
nance of allied unity. 
* demonstrated two years later when the Emperor actually sent him a 


patent for the governorship of the Netherlands. He told Godolphin | 


that ‘this must.be known to nobody but the Queen; for should it be 


known before the peace, it would create inconveniences in Holland’. 
The news, however, leaked out to the Dutch and, in spite of 


__ Marlborough’s vehement assurance that he had ‘no thoughts of it’, 


- overtures to the French. 


But an allied commander has more to think about than ‘the relations 
between the members of an alliance. He is a commander, in a position 


which implies a relationship with his own troops and an attitude towards 
the enemy. In his book Crusade in Europe General Eisenhower says 
_ that ‘attention to the individual is the keynote of success’ and that the 
highest commander ‘ must never lose touch with the “feel” of his 
troops’. Inevitably, with the increase in the size of armies and the 


greater extent of theatres of operations, these views are a counsel of 


perfection and can only be imperfectly practised, mainly by a system 
of routine visits to units of the commander’s force; for—I quote 
Eisenhower again—‘ soldiers like to sée the men who are directing 
operations ’. 
troops were always conscious of their commander’s presence. They 


would all know him by sight and they seem all to have been convinced 
of his. solicitude for their welfare. Captain Parker's account. of the | 
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~ Sergeant Milner, Tachis Four 


. Marlborough’s time. The force under his command was sufficiently _ ie 


innovations, but he made ; 
his infantry to control their fire and to march until they grumbled; Ine 
the passing of the Ne Plus Ultra lines they ye thirty-six miles in 


fire of his infantry and artillery, he relied on the shock action of his . ~ 
cavalry. At Ramillies, he could not resist the temptation to put himself 
at the head of his charging squadrons. It is not always easy to assessa 


_fettered freedom to-act. ‘Marlborough had to carry his Dutch allies wich 


“I shall take po step. in this ‘matter, — 
_ but what shall be by the advice of the States, for I prefer infinitely 


That his judgment was sound was fully 


_. and good luck were both present on this occasion. _ ‘ 
Dutch suspicions were so strong that Heinsius made secret peace — 


There was no such difficulty in Marlborough’s time. His many nationalities. The Duke of Marlborough’s: career made Britain ere 


‘tell 
several stations of rank of the whole army under his SC ds * 
was ‘animated by his graceful ‘presence and daviting example’. Bi is f atte a 
An allied commander has to deal with troops of differing nationality, — 
language and military tradition. In his army, besides the British and a 
Dutch, Marlborough had Danish, Prussian, Hanoverian and other — a 
German contingents. He seems to have been successful in avoiding | ee 
friction between the different groups and, even more important, ig! e*- 
inspiring them all with his own military ideas. 34 
A commander’s relationship with his troops and his staff is only. aa Py 
means to an end; his real aim is the deféat of the enemy. Devolution — 
of tactical aut thority to subordinate commanders was impossible in 


compact for him to control it himself, both strategically and tactically, 
His army had no permanent organisation into divisions; there was no _ 
formal chain of command. He never seems to have taken his sub-~ 


ordinates fully. into his: confidence, possibly with unfortunate conse-. 
‘quences’ at times. At Malplaquet the heaviest casualties on the allied hie 


side were suffered by the Dutch under the young Prince of Orange. 
There ‘is still dispute about the responsibility for this attack, but one _ 
possible explanation is that Orange pushed too far an attack which © 
Marlborough had intended as a feint without os his intention clear aon 
to the -man who had to. carry it out. a Fi ors . 
Marlborough thus had the opportunity to acquire distinction ina. 


sphere which. was never open to Eisenhower, the tactical handling of 


troops in action. It is as.a soldier that Marlborough’s fame was won? 
and his success in the field was due to his intimate knowledge of what 
his men could do, to his sure eye for ground, to his rigour in attack 

and to his careful use of reserves. He was responsible for no startling _ 

e best use of the available means, He taught | 


sixteen hours. He paid great attention to the p lacing “of his small 
allotment of field-guns and, when the way had been prepared by the 


‘commander’s competence as a strategist. Few captains have had un- — 


him, although until 1710 his position at home ensured him the support. 
of Sag own Government. S 


The Need of ack. 
_ Two characteristics remain which every great captain 1 must possess— 
perioral courage and good luck. Of luck there is little need to speak. 


The general who is dogged by ill fortune never becomes the great. 
commander whose deeds are studied by succeeding generations. Personal » 


courage is another necessity. It comes out in General Eisenhower’s 
irritation at the attentions of his own Security Corps and in his disregard 
for his own safety on what he considered necéssary journeys. ‘Marl- 
borough, in the thick of the battle, had more occasion to display it. At 
Ramillies, when retreating after an unsuccessful charge, his horse threw Ss 
him and he had to run to escape the pursuing French cavalry. As he 
was mounting another horse, a cannon-bail killed his aide-de-camp and 
passed through his own legs. Yet he remained imperturbable. Courage 
‘These two allied commanders have one last thing in common. 
Addison’s poem on the Danube campaign of 1704 shows what con- 
temporaries were thinking about the events of that memorable year. 


Phere. is unrestrained delight that an Englishman had at last won a_ a 


place among the world’s great captains. Marlborough made the 
reputation of the British army, which had been founded in his own r 
lifetime and to which he had been commissioned when it was only 
seven years old. His victories caused Louis XIV to instruct his generals 
“to have particular attention to that. part of the line which will endure 
the first shock of the English troops’. These victories began the great — 
period of the history of the British army. Similarly, Eisenhower’s — 
career marks the appearance of the American army as a world forces. 
He is the first American general to exercise command over armies of 


great oe sata hiohoae career is Be ise of the em 
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‘The Mark of Greatness. : 
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‘Saint and Mystic 4 


The Rey. M. G. DARCY, S-J., on Baron Friedrich von Hugel 


[KE most people I often use the word ‘ great’, without bothering 

. to think out what I mean. Years ago in a train I met an\Irish 

M.P. and to make conversation asked: ‘ Who do you think is 

the greatest man in Parliament? ’ ‘ Tell me’, he replied, ‘ what 

are the ingredients of greatness?’ I believe he was playing for time, 
for the word ‘ Parliament’ defined clearly enough what I meant. 

Bismarck was, I suppose, great as a statesman, just as Napoleon was 
as a general. The man I want to talk about 
now was highly thought of as a thinker, but 
it is as a man he deserves to be called great. 
When he was alive he won a great reputa- 

tion, and he is still loved and admired, 
though he has been dead twenty-five years. 
Those who knew him cannot forget him, and 
love to talk about him. Some time ago I 
joined a learned society of which he was 
one of the founders, and I was amazed by 
the reverence for him and the passionate 
loyalty even of those whose views were quite 
opposed to his. I am told, too, that in an 
earlier and famous society, the Synthetic, he 
made the same impression, and his was the 
outstanding personality in a society which 
included men like Oliver Lodge, Bryce, 
Dicey, Frederick Myers and Arthur Balfour. 

This is all the more remarkable as he 
was much of an invalid, had foreign ways, 
spoke with a German atcent, wrote involved 
prose, and suffered from a debilitating deaf- 
ness. The son of an Austrian ambassador 
and a Scottish mother, he was brought up 
at home. His mother settled in England and 
he married an Englishwoman and lived here. 
He never took a degree, and his delicate 
health prevented him from following a 
career. When I first met him he was growing 
old. He-had come to Oxford to read a paper 
at some meeting, and I remember his saying 
with gentle laughter that he feared his 
listeners had not liked his paper,“but he 
thanked God for his deafness at times as 
he could say his prayers quietly in the midst 
of abuse. He was tallish, rather cadaverous, with very kind eyes and 
guttural speech, and he carried a box for hearing which he would hold 
before one’s face. This was rather frightening for a young man who 
feared he might be talking rubbish. One day at lunch Fr. Charles Plater, 
our host and another great man, brought in a small Australian private 
—it was during the 1914-1918 war—who had got lost in Oxford. He 
was from the backwoods or bush—as simple as a child, with no educa- 
tion and no apparent religion. There we were at table, Charles Plater, 
Von Hiigel, another scholar and myself, and this little digger from the 
back of beyond. In the middle of lunch von Hiigel got on to Plotinus, 
the philosopher and mystic, forgot his food, wandered about in mystical 
metaphysics, ascended to the One and descended, while his food grew 
cold and the Australian digger gaped. After lunch one of us said to the 
digger: ‘ Sorry, you must have been terribly bored’. ‘ Bored?’ he said. 
“I didn’t understand one word, but I could listen to that man for a 
week ’. 

This reaction may be of some comfort to preachers and lecturers, 
but it obviously was not what the Baron said, but the man himself who 
thrilled the Australian. He had come into contact with a richly human 
‘man who, without condescension, admitted him into his company and 

carried him away into a new world. The Baron’s personality, his high- 
mindedness and affection ‘came over’, so to speak, in all he did and 
‘said. Those who met him experienced this. They felt that he was genuine 
and lived his ideals and they could not help noticing that he liked to 


Baron Friedrich von Hiigel (1852-1925) 


praise, and that in his reading he sought to learn rather than to find 
fault. This made him look for the best in others, and even create it 


‘or at least give it fresh life. To be honoured and appreciated like this 


was a comforting experience, and. by some alchemy served to make 
one look at life differently—with more faith and zest. The very imper- 
fections in his character helped one probably to see through them to 
what he was and tried to be. He lacked, I think, the light touch; he 
saw too heavy a world in a grain of sand; 
he might have talked to a kindergarten on 
the strength and weakness of Pestalozzi; he 
did temporary harm to one of his daughters 
by training her on too high a plane. But he 
was very humble in recognising his mistake 
and lamented his stupidity. 

Once in later years he addressed about a 
thousand undergraduates at Oxford. He 
must have said to himself beforehand: ‘It 
won’t do to be too heavy and Germanic; 
I must meet them on their own ground and 
take examples from the life’. So he started: 
‘ Have you ever kept tree frogs? If not, do’, 
and then he drew an elaborate comparison 
between a tree frog. patting its stomach in 
order to swallow down a cricket and their 
patting their minds to swallow and digest 
what he was going to say. Whatever they 
managed to digest I am sure most of the 
listeners carried away the memory of an 
exceptional man. On another occasion a 
mother of a schoolboy wrote to the Baron 
for advice on the boy’s moral training. She 
must have been startled to get in answer a 
letter of 6,000 words. The Baron did not do 
things by halves; nor would he give up 
friends, no matter how disappointed he 
might be in them. Loisy, for example, who 
had been a great friend, grew embittered 
and came to disparage the Baron. He made 
sarcastic remarks about him and made it 
known that he thought that illness had 
turned von Hiigel into an imbecile. That did 
not prevent von Hugel from keeping up a 
touching correspondence with him and sticking to his friendship. 

But don’t carry away the idea that the Baron was without humour 
or fun. He had his own sense of humour, which only his saintliness 
prevented from being malicious, but it was not quite an English sense. 
He had, like all of us, his blind spots; his defects however, like Cleo- 
patra’s nose, gave him character. I am not sure that he was a really great 
thinker; influential, yes, and with profound insights, but not Socratic and 
criginal. I may well be wrong here, as I prefer close reasoning, the 
unity of a composition and the flash of beauty and conviction at the end, 
Von Hiigel had, like Lord Acton, a European width of reading, and 
he pored over books for what he would call rich and helpful ideas. He 
would forgive an author immaturity and weaknesses of conception if 
the birth pleased him. He did not realise that the child was, because 
of the poor conception, sometimes stillborn. And I always felt that he 
could be ‘ taken in’ by the last word of teutonic scholarship. I mention 
this because I do not want you to think that I am giving an uncritical 
and flattering portrait. For, even granted that he was at times a clumsy 
giant, that some of his swans were geese, he rose above his contemporaries 
because of his spiritual height. He loved the best things in life, and in 
sharing them with others he gave them a glimpse. of something intense 
and purifyingly human. His words might be clumsy, his ideas confused 
or even mistaken, but they were free from grit; they were not tarnished 
by vanity, petty jealousies or self-seeking. One did. not ask: What is 
he getting at? Absorbed in the sublime world of his delight he might 


forget that the sites or SUN cricketer ‘ikon to shin 


_. ‘might have seen on the seventh day. 


by inner discipline and prayer. His natural courtesy towards others was 


-_ transfigured by his spiritual regard and affection for them. Sc strong - 


and lasting was this effect he had on others that Wilfred Ward, who 
had met everybody of note, owned that ‘ 
carried me away. He was a saint and a mystic’; and Evelyn Unde:hill 
called him ‘the most wonderful personality I have ever known’. Von 
Hiigel’s own estimate of great people is interesting. He knew most of 
the famous persons of his day. The two greatest, he used to say. he 
had ever met were Newman and the Abbé Huvelin. This Abbé Huvelin 
was a man of brilliant parts; von Hiigel called him ‘rich, deep, culti- 
vated, above all heroic 
in an obscure post in Paris. He became a chronic sufferer from rheu- 


matic gout and had to receive visitors in a darkened room where he — 


lay agonising. But he radiated such joy and so abounded in life that 
the Baron put him above Newman. Von Hiigel pine some of the 
Abbé’s joy and it flowed out to others. ; 
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ES DIEUX SEN VONT— The Gods pass’. With, George 
; Bernard Shaw another of Europe’s old guard has departed, the 


Nestor of that great statured generation, gifted with enduring © 


vitality, productive to the last, leaving behind. what must be 
called in comparison, a race, not without interest but \frail, sombre, 
endangered and withered before its time. He was preceded in death by 
Gerhart Hauptmann, of whom G.B.S. scarcely took note, though plays 
like ‘ The Weavers’ and ‘ The Rats’ should have greatly pleased him, 
anid by Richard Strauss, whom he knew quite well and in whom he 
admired the great tradition as well as the brash, revolutionary piliCieney. 
of a man born under a lucky star: 
Still among us are the octogenarians André Gide, Shaw’s kinsman 
in capricious genius and protestant morality, and the aged Knut 
_ Hamsun, now merely vegetating, a man broken by politics, though still 


the quondam creator of highly discriminate narrative works that yield 


nothing in richness and charm: to Shaw’s dramatic works. Shaw, 

judging by his writings, was sublimely unconcerned with this compeer 

- and it is true that in many respects the two of them were counter- 

poets, especially in the matter of socialism. The brunt between them 

in the personal sphere was a sense of obligation towards Germany, 

well founded in either case, though it spelt Hamsun’s political doom, 

_ while in the more intelligent Shaw it maintained the character of a 

well-tempered gratefulness, which, for the rest, laid little claim to any 
very extensive intimacy. 

There is a certain meaningfulness. in allowing a German to speak — 


in Shaw’s honour, for Germany—and more particularly the Austrian” 
cultural dependency of Germany, in the person of Siegfried Trebitsch, 


who, with curiously unerring instinct, staked his cards on translating 
Shaw’s plays into-German—Germany recognised his importance to the 
modern stage, indeed to modern intellectual life as a whole, earlier 
than the English-speaking world. His fame actually reached England 
only by way of Germany, just as Ibsen and Hamsun conquered Norway, 


and Strindberg Sweden, by the same roundabout route, for London’ s 


independent theatre fell short of doing for Shaw’s reputation—soon 


to grow to world-wide dimensions—what men like Otto Brahm and . 


Max Reinhardt and their actors, and with them Berlin’s dramatic 
_ criticism, were able to accomplish, for the simple reason that at that 
time the German stage was ahead of its British counterpart. Moreover, 

less frozen in the bourgeois mould, more receptive to new things, better 


: prepared to view the Anglo- Celt as the new spear-shaker, the great - 
dramatic, intellectual and mischief-maker, the mighty wielder of words, _ left a body of dramatic writing that is the epitome of intell 


_ twinkling with exuberance, the creative critic —_ dialectician of the ~ 


be out of their depth; it did not matter, the listeners enjoyed contact — 
i with the man; while those who did not share his tastes felt as if a | 

curtain had gone up and they were looking at a world: such as God. yu 
ey be hat pune Liss are iacat! different — of a 
Von Hiigel talked and wrote as he lived, and what we saw in him ~ rt 
was a spirit purified by unremitting effort, by suffering gladly borne, — 
. widaes tee love; seas set themselves ¢ a high j ideal ‘and. dee seb 
_ up trying to attain it. They know themselves and they do not let any 
his picturesque personality 


_ families. 


’. He spent all his life in the service of others 


“ “He Was Mankind’s Friend’ nee ee 


accounted the most entertaining Germans. Stranger still that he should 


__German quality of being entertaining. He seems to have been unaware 


~ hurry. He never did learn it, and when Germans who knew’ no English 


Ty 
ie germ of "greatness in Sen But: fon gies ‘such p 


lie grow in the soul; that makes them genuine and wholehearied. They 
try to understand and reverence God and man, and they * throw their 1) 
hearts out of their ken to find their heart’s desire’ That is, they do not 

shrink from loving and self-sacrifice. What you love you become; you 
take on the likeness of the beloved, ; as you can see ADE in happy 


Even in schools there is much unconscious imitation of a popular BS 
teacher, and I fancy even animals take on human traits. So it is that 
we are transformed by our loves, and the greatest men, having won a a. 
victory over themselves by self-discipline and shaped their character — 
into a unified dynamic force, transform themselves and the world 
around them by thinking on whatever is fair and ie ae bas 
think to be et in love: —Home Service et 


theatre of our age. He never denied his ‘iichiedness® to Geanae ne 


-Tepaid it in a highly amusing essay, ‘ What I Owe to German Culture’, 


. 
Y 
, 
4 
going so far as to declare that his own culture was to a very considerable ~ . 
degree German. This is a vast exaggeration, at least regarding the —— 
influence of German literature on him, which was meaningless. He 
himself very humorously described the fragmentary and casual nature of F 
his knowledge of this sphere, which indeed enjoys a great popularity — } 
anywhere. In his childhood, he relates, he had once read a story by a i | 
certain Jean-Paul Richter and Grimm’s Fairy Tales as well, adding 

that he still regarded Grimm as the most entertaining German author. 

Strange that he should not have mentioned Heine or Hoffmann, usually 


have regarded Grimm as a single individual, possessed of the un- 


that this Grimm consisted of two persons—the brothers Jakob and — 
Wilhelm, romantically inspired lovers of German antiquity, who listened _ 
_to their fairy tales from the lips of the people, and collected them con- 
scientiously. This, apart from the fact that the two planned a gigantic — 
etymological dictionary of the German language, with which they were 
never done, and which German scholars are now again engaged in round- 
ing out. In point of fact, this work of many volumes makes the most 
entertaining reading in the world for anyoné as interested i in the ee 
tongue as Shaw was in the English. 

“Everyone ought to learn German’, Shaw said, and he himself was. 
determined to do so. But since he was only fifty-five there was no 


visited him he would let them talk until they ran out of breath. Then 
he would put his hand to his heart and say, “ ausgezeichnet ’. ‘He did | 
not quite know what this word meant, he said, tongue in cheek, but it - 
always made the Germans happy. I myself would have been quite apt — 3 
to speak a little English with him, but I never visited him, for purely — 
thumanitarian reasons, for I am convinced that he never read a line 4 
of mine and this might well have been a source of some embarrassment 
‘to him. True, we might have avoided that plight by shunning literature _ 
altogether and turning at once to a subject that concerned us equall : 
music. It was German music Shaw had in mind, and nothing else, 
he spoke of German culture and his debt to it. He made that 
plain, and declared frankly that all the western ‘culture he had acquired 
was as. nothing compared to his: intuitive grasp of German music from ; 
its birth to its maturity. a 
Shaw, the son of a mother jean was a singer and singing t 


wet the music of words is — and bees of i it, and —e. pga 
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t it was constructed on the model of thematic development in music. inspired with a truly elating sense of justice; a work in which the 
For all its sober ce, its alert and derisive critical judgment, it mature rationality of an’ esprit fort that has outgrown the confines of 


_author more than that of a British colleague whom he held in high 
_ esteem—Harley Granville-Barker—who exhorted the actors at a Shaw 
_ rehearsal: “For God’s sake bear in mind that this is not a play but an 

_ opera—deliver every speech as though you expected to give an encore’. 
_ In truth, Shaw, like every important dramatist before him, created his 
_ Own idiom. The language of the theatre at bottom, as unrealistic as the 
_ chanted passion of the opera—exalted, exaggerated, pointed, terse and 
_ striking, no wit less rhetorical than Corneille’s verses or Schiller’s 
_ iambic measures, and, strange as it may sound, no less pervaded with 
_ pathos, a term not here meant to imply unctuousness and bombast, but 
_ the ultimate in expression—an eccentricity of speech, steeped for the 
most part in humour, full of esprit, challenge, effrontery, the reigning 


. 
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paradox. - 
___ Im his preface to ‘ Saint Joan’, which is so good that it almost makes 
_ the play superfluous, he stripped bare the scientific superstition of our 
times, insisting that the theories of our physicists and astronomers and 
the credulity with which we accept them would have dissolved the 
__ Middle Ages in a roar of sceptical merriment. That sets the style. Yet 
- not only does Shaw, the essayist, speak in this way. He often, indeed 
for the most part, has his characters speak in similar fashion, and it 
_ should be -noticed in passing that his figure of speech about ‘ dis- 
~ solying an audience in a roar of sceptical merriment’ precisely describes 
his own effect on his spectators. ~ 


_ Radical Socialist—and Apostle of Wagner . 
When William Archer, in 1885, first met the young Dubliner, onl 
recently come to London, in the library of the British Museum, he 
found Shaw preoccupied with two works which he studied in turn for 
weeks on end. They were Das Kapital by Marx, and the score of 
Wagner’s ‘ Tristan und Isolde’. Here you have the whole of Shaw— 
here is Shaw, the radical socialist, zealously addressing meetings, going 
beyond the teachings of Henry George, who aimed only at the reform 
of land holding, demanding the nationalisation of capital in every form; 
Shaw, the guiding spirit of the Fabian Society, who wrote The Intelli- 
_ gent Woman's Guide to Socialism and Capitalism, a book Ramsay 
~ MacDonald went so far as to call ‘ the world’s most valuable next to the 
Bible’; Shaw, beginning his career as a playwright with ‘ Widowers’ 
Houses’, a tract about middle-class pseudo-respectability, about the 
_ social evils-of slum ownership; Shaw, who remained for ever a man 
_ of social contentions, who called his plays, sometimes a little con- 
descendingly, ‘dramatic conferences’, and Shaw, the born Thespian 
utterly lacking Wagner’s sultry eroticism, with its out-heavening of 
Heaven, yet Wagner’s true pupil as a maker of intellectual music and 
also as his own apostle and tireless commentator. He wrote a book about 


Wagner, The Perfect Wagnerite; a work of shrewd lucidity that com- . 


pares most favourably with the burrowing flim-flam of German Wagner 
exegetists, nor is it mere coincidence that close beside this book stands 
- another treatise of critical gratitude and homage, The-Owintessence of 
Ibsenism, for Ibsen, about whose trait, his kinship to Wagner, I once 


attempted to write, was Shaw’s other teacher and his case is an interest- - 


arwick, in the fourth scene of ‘Saint Joan’, to concoct the terms 
_ * protestantism ’ and ‘ nationalism ’, in definition of Joan’s heresy and of 
heresy in general. Factually, these terms may not have been anachronisms 
n the fifteenth century, but as formulations they have an anachronistic 
‘effect which breaks up form and style. They belong to the essay, where 
deed they are to be found. The play should have shunned them, should 
have been content with an interpretative formulation. Neither this, nor 
en the fact that in ‘ Saint.Joan’, as in other plays of Shaw, the aria 
jometimes turns into an editorial, can keep this dramatic chronicle from 
ning the most fervent thing Shaw ever wrote—the play that is 
lly the most moving, that comes closest to high tragedy, a work 


the eighteenth and even the nineteenth century, bows before sanctity; a 
work fully deserving its world fame. 

There is but one other play I would put beside it, or perhaps even 
ahead of it. That is ‘Heartbreak House ’—creative fruit of the first 
world war—a play of which neither Aristophanes nor Moliére nor Ibsen 
need have been ashamed; a play that belongs in the. foreground of 
comedy, a play of sparkling dialogue and a fanciful cast of characters, 
supremely humorous, yet filled with things cursed and condemned, 
pitched in the mood of a doomed society. When all the one-act plays 
are included—enter among them such as ‘Great Catherine’ and 
“Shewing Up of Blanco Posnet ’—it turns out that Shaw wrote more 
plays than Shakespeare, and if they are of uneven weight, like those 
of his great predecessor, against whom he liked to match himself so 
gaily, if some of them have withered, their problems growing outdated, 
as he foresaw, they do include, beside those already named and singled 
out for praise, such things as ‘Caesar and Cleopatra’; ‘Man and 
Superman’; “ Androcles and the Lion’, and the stunningly clairvoyant 
political satire ‘ The Apple Cart’, things thar have withstood and will 
long continue to withstand the onslaught of time, in part because of 
their wisdom and their profoundly edifying message; in part because 


_of the winged wit of their poetic idiom. When we add the floodtide of 


essays, commentary, and amplifying criticism; embodying an all-* 
embracing encyclopaedic knowledge that draws equally on the natural 
sciences, theology, religious and general history, and especially the social 
economic sphere, always artistically leavened, full of aesthetic charm 
and unfailingly entertaining—when we add all this we find ourselves 
face to face with.a lifework of astonishing scope, apparently the fruit 
of continued inspiration, unceasing merriness, and of an indefatigable 
will to work. 

Like Ibsen and Wagner, Shaw was first and last a hard worker. 
In the words of Zarathustra, ‘His goal was not his happiness, but his 
work’. To him, idleness was, above all, a crime against society and 
utterly foreign to his mature. He said once that he had never been 
young in the sense that the average person sows his wild oats. For that 
very reason he remained everlastingly youthful in his work, frisky as 
a colt, even in his old age. Anti-bourgeois to the core, a Marxist fond 
of a revolutionary slogan, ‘Enemies of the bourgeoisie—unite ’, he was 
yet in his own moral convictions and mode of life middle-class through 
and through, indeed puritanical. He could have retired from litera- 
ture tomorrow, he said, and become a respectable cheesemonger, 
without changing one iota of his domestic habits. For him, the counter- 
part of the bourgeois was not the bohemian, but the socialist. The 
world of people, he said, who spent their evenings over champagne 
suppers, with actresses, models and dancers—that world was unknown 
to him, and he wondered how its hapless victims endured it, indeed, 
he often doubted that it actually existed, for all the actresses and 
dancers he had known were decent, hard-working women. He himself 
was a man of rigorous and sensible work habits. He did not burn the 
midnight oil, tossing off his plays on the spur of inspiration: he per- 
formed his intelligently planned literary labours between breakfast and 
the noonday meal, and he went to bed regularly before midnight, 
so that he might tackle them in the morning with freshness, lucidity 
and poise. 


No Use for Dissolute Bohemianism 

Dissolute bohemianism revolted him—he simply had no practical use 
for it. Vice bored him, and as for intoxication, he put these words 
into the mouth of the old captain in ‘ Heartbreak House’: ‘I dread 
being drunk more than anything in the world. To be drunk means 
to have dreams; to go soft; to be easily pleased and deceived; to fall 
into the clutches of women’. Clearly, intoxication was meant to include 
pre-eminently erotic ecstasy, an experience unknown to Shaw. This 
does not mean that he was a misogynist. On the contrary, like Ibsen, 
he may well be described as an extoller of women. The women in 
his plays are generally superior to the men, in common sense, and 
sense of humour, usually at the expense of the men. But he was fond 
of quoting Napoleon, who said that women were the business of idlers; 
adding, on his own, that no man with any serious mission in the 
world could spare time and money for affairs with women. St. Anthony 
he was not, for that saint was beset by temptations, while Shaw, with 
his vitreous nature, evidently found continence of the flesh as easy as 
abstention from meat. He made no dogma of vegetarianism; one 

(continued on page 102) 
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NEWS DIARY 


January 10-16 


Wednesday, January 10 

Commonwealth Prime Ministers discuss 
raw materials and European situation 

Treasury announces increase in gold and 
dollar reserves 

Mr. Acheson says the United States are 
pessimistic about new approach to China 
on Korea 

General Eisenhower visits Brussels 


Thursday, January 11 

Commonwealth Prime ~ Ministers discuss 
proposals for bririging about a cease-fire 
in Korea followed by a four-power con- 
ference on Far East 

President Truman appoints Mr. Foster 
Dulles to lead a special mission to Japan 
to discuss peace treaty 


3,800 trains to stop running to save fuel 


Friday, January 12 

Formal meetings of Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers’ conference end with declaration 
of aim to preserve world peace 

United States, Britain and France put for- 
ward plan to deal with scarcity of raw 
materials 

Prime Minister writes letter to miners 
urging an increase in output 

President Truman sends message ‘on 
economic situation to Congress 


Saturday, January 13 
Political Committee of U.N. General 


Assembly accepts proposals for settlement 
in Korea to be put forward in Peking 


U.S. Government prepares consolidated 
Foreign Aid Bill 
Commonwealth Prime Ministers hold 


informal discussions on Kashmir at 


Chequers 


Sunday, January 14 
Four American Generals arrive in Tokyo 
from Washington 


The Canadian Prime Minister meets French 
Prime Minister in Paris 


Monday, January 15 


President. Truman in his Budget message to 
Congress asks for large increase in military 
expenditure 


U.S. Eighth Army recaptures three towns 
sin Korea 


General Eisenhower sees Mr. Shinwell, 
Minister of Defence, and British Service 
representatives in London 


Tuesday, January 16 


U.N. forces withdraw from salient south of 
Wonju 


Prime Ministers of India and Pakistan make 
statements about Kashmir after failure to 
reach agreement 


More fighting north of Hanoi 


Unofficial strike of railway cartage workers 
in London spreads 
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British Centurion tai 
enemy early last wee 


President Truman leaving the Capitol, Washington, after delivering 

his annual State of the Union message to Congress on January 8. 

In his speech the President warned of the perils of an isolationist 

policy and appealed to Congress for ‘unity in these crucial days’. 

‘The threat is a total threat’, he said, ‘and the danger a common 

danger. All free nations are exposed and all are in- peril: Their only 
security lies in banding together ’ 


Carting logs at Brathay Bridge, the boundar 
shire and Westmorland: a photograph taken 
a brief spell of winter sunshin 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent, Colonel-in-Chief of the Queen’s Own 

Royal West Kent Regiment, “inspecting the Ist battalion at 

Shorncliffe, Kent; on January 10. The battalion is shortly to leave 
; for Malaya - 


Right: ‘ Hungry Lion springing ‘on an Antelope’ by Henri Rousseau? 
(1844-1910): from the exhibition ‘L’Ecole de Paris? (1900-1950) . § 
at Burlington House; London ° Fens 7 
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southwards from the north-west Korean town of Osan which fell’to the 
~15 the United States Eighth “Army launched a counter-attack in west 
and recaptured Osan, Kumyangjag and Chon 


Supplies bemg dropped by parachute to United Nations troops in 

the Wonju area, central Korea. Since Wonju was abandoned on 

January 8 the communists have been making heavy attacks against 

United Nations forces to gain control of the road network south 
of the town 


ca- Ai night-time photograph of Piccadilly Circus taken after the new Order had come into 
ing force last week which bans the use of electric lighting for the purpose of advertisement 
in order to save coal 


The staff of the United Nations headquarters in New York moved 

last month into their new building. A recent photograph of the 

544-foot structure which was designed by an international staff of 
architects under Mr. Wallace K. Harrison 


Left: ‘ Snowy’ the chick born on New Year’s Day to ‘ Alice’ and 

* Charlie’, two South African penguins at the London Zoo, made 

its first public appearance last week. In this photograph the mother 

is seen anxiously offering a beakful of straw to the keeper as he 
holds the chick 
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(continued from page 99) 
man’s meat, he said simply, was another man’s poison. But, the rebel- 
lion against the tyranny of sex—his own expression—was part of his 
social, moral and aesthetic credo, and there is nothing in his plays 
of passion, infatuation, sensual abandon, that Come puo esser ch’io non 
sia pit mio of Michelangelo, and indeed these qualities would seem 
Strangely out of place there. 

One is tempted to ask him, as the prince importunes the queen 
in Schiller’s ‘Don Carlos’, Sie haben nie geltebt? (‘ Have you then 
never loved?’). The answer would probably have been a laughing 
*No’—laughing, but a ‘No’, none the less. Of that same vitreous 
character, a Marienbad elegy, with its passion-brimmed sorrow— 
indeed, anything like the experience of the septuagenarian Goethe 
underwent with Ulrike von Levetzow would have been unimaginable 
in the case of Shaw, and he prided himself more on it than do we 
‘on his behalf. His was a magnificent durability, yet it somehow lacked 
full-bloodedness, so much so that, despite the grandeur of his life, it 
detracted from his stature. 

I am quite fond of the massive meals that delighted Luther, Goethe 
and Bismarck, and I rather fancy Churchill’s drinking and smoking as 
well. In the picture of Shaw, not merely his physical presence, but 
also his intellectual stature, I find a certain quality of gauntness, 
vegetarianism and frigidity that somehow does not quite seem to fit 
my idea of greatness. That idea implies a degree of human tragedy, 
of suffering and sacrifice. The knotted muscles of Tolstoy bearing up the 
full burden of morality, Atlas-like. Strindberg, who was in hell; the 
martyr’s death Nietzsche died on the cross of thought; it is these. that 
inspire us with the reverence of tragedy; but in Shaw there was nothing 
of all this. Was he beyond such things, or were they beyond him? He 
called one of his own plays ‘ A Light Play about Difficult Things ’—he 
might well have given that title to all of his writings, and I am not so 


Communism and the Chinese ‘Tradition 
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accusation meeting ’, and all the long list of possible deviations from. the 
party line—dogmatism, empiricism, sectarianism, authoritarianism and 
many more. This new vocabulary became part of our daily speech until 
we all talked like the communists. On my way home I found myself 
teaching these new Chinese terms to a Chinese from Malaya who had 
never heard of them. And that change of vocabulary is a symbol of the 
entire change of thought and outlook: which has to take place. You 
cannot enter this new life until all your thoughts have been changed and 
your brains washed, to get rid of the dirt of your bourgeois past. The 
communists are quite frank about it; they are out to change the mind of 
- every person until he accepts the new way of life, and they say to 
students: ‘If you don’t change your thoughts, you can’t expect to find 
a job when you graduate’. That means study of the principles of 
Marxism-Leninism, and not merely study but wholehearted acceptance. 
I have seen some of my own students who could not accept the new 
doctrines wholeheartedly hounded out of the university and left without 
hope or without the means to live. This new life is a group life. You 
must belong to your group in schools, hospitals and factories and your 
life no longer belongs to yourself. You reveal all your thoughts and 
actions, you criticise each other, you develop a group mentality. ‘ Saving 


face’, that’ well-known characteristic of Chinese behaviour—a relic of 


the Confucian code—has no place in the current system. It would have 
been an unheard-of thing for a Chinese student to stand and confess 
his misdeeds in the old days. Now it is a commonplace, for this i is part 
of the group life. 

The whole educational system is now simply a means of indoctrinat- 
ing 475,000,000 people in Marxism-Leninism. There are new revolu- 
tionary universities, where students are given an intensive four months’ 


course in political training, and then sent out as government officials. 


I often passed their small groups as they sat on the grass on a fine 
afternoon discussing the morning’s lecture, and heard these boys and 
girls of sixteen or seventeen earnestly talking about the sins of America. 
And when they saw me, they would say, ‘There’s an American 
imperialist coming along now’. People’s Universities are being’ estab- 
lished for workers ahd revolutionaries, where the instruction will be of 
a very practical nature. The old schools and universities are being 
reformed to fit into the new system. But the important thing is that 


a 
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- of generations, emancipated from tragedy and gloom. Yet I ask myself ; 


- The clergyman who intoned the prayers at his death-bed was quite 


‘the whole educational system becomes a training ground in Marxist 


- Sleep once they have started, et es ee ee 
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certain whether this very definition will not oleae pais art to. com 
and whether Shaw may not turn out to have been the s 


whether his facility was perhaps not a little too facile; whether he was 
ever the man to take grave matters with their full gravity. Let es “ze 
future determine his weight in the scales to the last ounce. This much « — 
is certain—his sobriety, like his diet of greens, was necessary to his 
particular’ brand of clear-headedness and constraint and fikcratings™ 
ebullience, and nothing could be more erroneous than to mistake his — 
coolness for an actual incapacity for love. He may have laughed at 
everyone and everything, but he. was anything but a Mephistophelian 
nihilist—thrusting the Devil’s chill fist in the face of the gs, of 
creation. 

Again. it is his Captain Shotover in Heartbreak House’ to whom 
he gives these words to say: “Old men are dangerous: it doesn’t. 
matter to them what is going to happen to the world’. Shaw did care _ 
what was to become of the world, right down to the age of ninety-four. 


right when he said, ‘ This man was surely no atheist’. He was no 
atheist, for he reverenced the vital force that is conducting so noble 

ani experiment with man on earth, and was sincerely concerned lest — 
God’s experiment become a failure. 

Convinced that the aesthetic element, creative joy, is the most 
effective instrument of. enlightened teaching, he tirelessly wielded the — 
shining sword of his word and wit against the most appalling power 
threatening the triumph of the experiment—stupidity. He did his bak 
in redressing the fateful unbalance between truth and reality, in lifting 
mankind to a higher rung of social maturity. He often pointed a 
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scornful finger at human frailty, but his jests were never at the expense _ : 
of humanity. He was mankind’s friend, and it is in this role. that he 
will live in the hearts and memories of men.—Third Programme — 4 
a 
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doctrine. Children now in school will never have known anything else 
and will take communism for granted. When Chinese students return : 
home from England or America, unless they are scientists, they have to 4 
go through a period of indoctrination before they may start work. ’ 
Then there is the police control of daily life. The Chinese were a if 
free and easy people, they liked to go their own way—every man was 
accustomed to look after his own interests even to such an extent that = 
public spirit was absent: But now they have to ask permission to do ; 
almost anything. They cannot stay away from home a single night. 
without first reporting to the police. The police inspect their homes — 
every month. There is constant questioning of everybody. The com-- 
munists do not regard police supervision and questioning as-an inter- 
ference with the liberty of the individual. They think of it as routine 


administration and are very surprised that anyone should object to it. i 
Many people—teachers, doctors, bank clerks and many others—have 
to spend two hours a day in studying Marxism-Leninism.-I know 


doctors in hospital who have had to study from six to eight in the 
morning before beginning the day’s work and then attend group dis- 
cussion invthe evening. Some people—working people too—complain — 
‘that they have got so many meetings to attend that oe cannot get 
on with their work. 


ce ences eae bl That {5 she pig 06 ice aca and it tee a 
danced in a simple shuffling step, and accompanied by the fence ae 
drums and clanging of gongs. ay heat bea cacaiy aid ae 
week after week, it is almost more than people can bear. “sgn oh ee [ 
s0: papetat now, bur the. post abate ast tee of your ~ . 
revolutionary fervour. Ef YOR ODORS ee 
a sign that you are a reactionary. 
When you believe that the end j 
of people in terms of groups and 
tename of the prokarit then the id 


ina. Tented says and renee oa does the same things. Everyone 
want to. bance and sing and go to political meetings. Never mind 
your real thoughts are—say_ what the government wants you to 
, Son can no longer trust your friends and you are not sure what 
‘can whisper eyen in the privacy of your home. The communists 
pa obsessed with planning a new civilisation and are utterly indifferent 
econ suffering it may cause. Whole classes can be wiped out. It is 
t only the landlords and capitalists who have been stripped, but many 

» shopkeepers and merchants, all relationships are on a class basis, and 
dship for what is called the ‘ oppressing * class must be suppressed. 

~ It is quite evicent that this new way “of life is all-embracing; it is 
reversal of all former values and it is exclusive. It can admit 
= rival. Therefore s*eps must be taken to shut out anything which 
Id counteraci it. That is where the bamboo curtain comes in. 


Cas: While I was there anyone could own a short-wave radio, and 


3 many people listered secreily to foreign stations, but they have now . 
a 


been called in. Foreign news agencies are not allowed to operate, and 
all news comes from Tass or the New China News Agency. Foreign 
_— travel i is severely restricted, and an ordinary person now has no chance 
- of securing a visa to come to Eng!and or America. It is becoming much 
- more difficuli all the time for Chinese to know what is happening in 
the outside world. There is s:ill Hong Kong, and it is possible for a 
wv! inese to go there and enter a different world. The thing tha: struck 
me most of all in Hong Kong was to go into a shop and see on the 


counter side by side little me al badges, sorne with the’ communist flag” 
... 


and some with the Kuomintang flag. You could take your choice. For a 
_-moment I was staggered, and then I remembered there still are places 
__ Where you can choose which side to belong 10. While Hong Kong is 
= ‘in British hands, the bamboo curtain cannot become an iron one, and 
thar must sooner or later influence China’ s attiiude towards the future 
# of Hong Kong. 
This brings me to the question, will communism in China assume 
a national form? Will the Chinese allow their vast country to be 
_ dominated by Russia? So far, communism has used and exploited 
Chinese national feeling) Many Chinese do not like communism, but 
_ they support the Government because it is their Government and they 
_ can see no alternative. To. demand the liberation of Tibet and Formosa 
_ is nationalism, not communist aggression, and it would be a great 
_ mistake, because of our opposition to communism, to oppose the legiti- 
mate nationalist aspirations-of China. But will it go further than that? 
The Chinese certainly do not.want war, neither do they want to inter- 
_ fere in the affairs of other countries, but communism is an international 


_ missionary religion, and its success in China has given a great stimulus ° 


to the communist movements. throughout South-East Asia. The ccm- 


é ~munists regard these as national liberation movements to overthrow 
_ foreign imperialism, and from their point of view to give support seems 
_. perfectly natural. To my mind it is not a question of Chinese imperial- 
“ism, but of the very nature of communism. 
__. Will China allow itself to be dominated by Russia, or will a conflict 
1% "between them produce a Chinese Tito? The Chinese communists would 
__ regard that as an absolutely foolish question. They would say that the 
_ interests of Russia and China would never come into conflict, for both 
: are dedicated to the service of the world proletariat, and that any 
aspiring Tito’ would be purged before he could do any damage. And 
_~ I think they are probably right. I have been very impressed by their 
3 
~ 


¥ 


ability to mould the life of a people, and it is wishful thinking in my 
opinion to talk about Chinese national communism. 
As for the Russians, I think it is a mistake to talk too much about 
” Russian imperialism and aggression. Communist China looks to Russia 
for help, just as naturally as Kuomintang China looked to America, and 
_, the Russians are proceeding very carefully. When the Sino-Soviet agree- 
ment was signed, many Chinese wanted to know why, if Russia was 
such a good friend of China, she charged one per cent. interest on the 
made to China. To charge interest between friends seemed like a 
enary capitalist procedure. The communists explained that this 
; belonged to the Russian peofle and they were-entitled to some 
1 for their labours. It was quite different from interest on capitalist 
2 the Russians do try to dominate China, the Chinese themselves 
0: been about it and et react in their own way. They do not 
“word must be about our own attitude to China. It is no use 
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te have been some cracks in it, but they are being covered — 
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ae os that we were right to recognise the new Government, 
and we should continue that recognition even though it has not met with 
any response from the other side. I think myself that the People’s 
Government should be on the Security Council and that its claims on 
Formosa should be understood. I do not think that taking this line 
would necessarily result in better relations with China, but I think none 
the less we ought to do these things as a matter of equity. No benefit 
whatever will come from continuing to treat China as an outlaw. 

The Chinese revolution is a fact and we cannot reverse it, but we 
can learn the lessons to be derived from her experience. The Kuomin- 
tang had abundant equipment and money from America, but they did 
not save her. Military and economic help alone will not save other 
countries, if they also have corrupt and reactionary governments. A 
battle df ideas is being fought, and we must win on that level. Have 
we in the west anything:to match the enthusiasm, fervour and discipline 
of the communists—some hing we are willing to sacrifice everything 
for? There is not much:time left to find the answer.—Home Service 


Science Fiction 


The children play with horrors and Utopias 
Around the habit-frozen adult jeers, 

But a new type of writing finds its purpose 
Among the electronic engineers. 


Beneath unnoticed stars, in ambience of 

A fading science, we can hardly chart 

—So brief the-horizons of our years and cultures— 
A hold on human action and on art. 


Beyond the planetary leap and then 

The stellar gulf to- Proxima Centauri 

Is only the most obvious of the vectors 
To focus through the tautness of a story. 


A rigour of telepathy is noted, 

The alien colloids illustrate our own, 

The cybernetic circuits are completed, 

The Einstein in’erval takes flesh and bone, 


Semantics work through public depths of error. 
—At last both scientific and mature 

Van Vogt, de Camp, Asimov, Heinlein, Padgett 
Check the imbalance of a literature, 


Till life and logic find extrapolation 

And possibility is freed to move 

Through the ught web of personal relations 
And in the high complexities of love. 
ROBERT CONQUEST 


The Voyage 


So the unguided voyager at last 

Came to where neither white bird called him on 
‘Nor black bird shouted tempest on his mast 

And light that was neither sun nor moonlight shone. 


He could not recall what year he lost the oars, 
Nor in what season finally the sail parted. 

He would have said that the approaching shores 
Were in all features just as they were charted— 


‘There were the sands, the headlands green and stable, 
The plentiful vale beneath the hills’ protection— 
Had not the chart itself and the island’s fable 

For many years been only a recollection. 


There was not, nor ever had been, land or chart, 
So thought he, as he voyaged on uncaring. 

It was the moon perhaps which from the start 
‘Managing the subtle tides had planned his faring. 


¢ JAMES REEVES 
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 € A outstanding novel 
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€ FAIRING 


a superbly told story with 
a Scottish background, by 
N. BRYSSON 
MORRISON 
winner of the first 
Frederick Niven Award. 
9s. 6d. 


New impression ready 

_ A MORNING AT 
THE OFFICE 

EDGAR MITTELHOLZER 


‘A most exciting novel — 
a work of art.’ 
John o’London. 
8s. 6d. 
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* 
The Trustees announce the resumed 


q publication of 


THE | 
BRITISH MUSEUM 
QUARTERLY 


Anillustrated miscellany of - 

articles on printed books, - 

manuscripts, prints and 

drawings, numismatics, 

philately, and antiquities 
and ethnography 


Vol. XVI, Part I, ready January 
Vol. XV, a retrospective single 
volume for 1941-50 will be 
published in June 
Price 3s. 6d. 

(postage 3d.) 
or 14s. (post free) for four parts. 
* 

Orders should be addressed to 


THE DIRECTOR - BRITISH MUSEUM 
W.C.I 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 


: = 1951 fe Racied the demand re 
2nd Printieg aon 


~The Travelles 'S sul ae se 


A Journey through the Caribbean Islands 


PATRICK LEIGH FERMOR 


“He is the ideal traveller, inquisitive, humorous, interested 
in everything, and vivid in depicting all that he has observed. 


many laurels.’ "—Raymond Mortimer in The Sunday Times. 
Brekg os by A. Costa. 21s.” ‘net 


- Traveller’ S Prstade 
FREYA_ STARK 


. revelation of character, Traveller’s Prelude is one of the most 
astonishing performances in autobiography, in recent | 
years.”—The Times. Ubiserated. soba net’ 


2nd Printing 


a acades Bore ‘Races 
*OSBERT LANCASTER - : 


“An album of architectural scenes from many countries with 
ironic verses ‘by the one Tory cartoonist of some wit.’ 


aes 


3rd Printing 


Naga Path 


URSULA Bet BOWER | 


Book Society Recommendation. “A vivid and accurate account 
of those lovable former head-hunters,; the Nagas. Naga Path 
is “a really first-rate addition to- contemporary travel 
literature.’ "Compton Mackenzie | in The Bookman. 

Illustrated. 16s. net. 


For details of Spring Books please write to 


- JOHN MURRAY Sage 
50 ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 


CARBON 


organic chemist. 


Since 1856, when Sir William H. Perkin made the first synthetic dye, 
mauve, the manufacture of dyestuffs has been a focal point of the 


organic chemical industry. The dyestuffs made 


by I.C.I. are carbon compounds, and recent I.C.I. “ 

research into carbon derivatives has resulted in 

such epoch-making discoveries as new anti-malarial Sac iti 
drugs, new textile fibres like ‘Ardil’, and ‘Gam- Tay, 


mexane’, a revolutionary insecticide. 


This is the first book of a born writér who is likely to gain — 


-Book Society Recothmendaann: “For pictorial quality and for . 


—The Daily Worker. 3 Bs. 6d. net — 


Carbon is one of the most widely 
distributed of the elements, for 
it is an essential constituent of all 
living matter. Carbon appears in 
the crystalline form as diamond 
and graphite and in the amor- 
phous form as charcoal. Com- 
bined with other elements 
. gives sreeieentle chemicals all of which are vital to our existence. 
Carbon atoms readily join with each other, and with those of other 
elements. They will link up into rings, form long chains of atoms like 
strings of beads, and even branch out to make complex three-dimen- 
sional molecules. The study of carbon compounds is so important 
that it has become a specialized branch of science known as Organic 
Chemistry. Hundreds of thousands of different molecules have already 
been made from carbon atoms in conjunction with those of two or 
three other elements, such as hydrogen, nitrogen and oxygen. An 
almost infinite number of new ones remain to be discovered by the” 
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_ Physies 
LORD SAMUEL 


“With a letter from 
Dr. Albert Einstein 
% Inu work which may prove to be an- 


important contribution to the dis- - 


cussion. on the basic -principles of 


~ science, now attracting such wide- 


spread interest, Lord~ Samuel 


_ criticises present- Nac physics. He 


contends that answers given on 


several fundamental issues are in- = 


conclusive and suggests other ‘lines 


of inquiry. 


Crown 8 Svo - Cloth ~ 7s. 6d, net 


é Logie and 


iE ‘Language — a 
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Edited by A. G. ie Flew — 


A selection <of articles on the 


linguistic movement in philosophy. 


by eminent authorities. ae 


Demy 8vo0 —Cloth_—— «16s. net 


History — 


‘TODAY 


On sale now is She ee 
| number of HISTORY TODAY, 
a new and. engrossing half- 


magazine. HISTORY TODAY, 


and Alan Hodge, and will 
-be concerned with history 
in the very widest sense. The 
articles are written by experts 
but are designed for the general 
' reader and ghey will be profuse- 
ly illustrated with prints and 
photographs. ~ 

The first number includes 
articles by G. M. Young, C. V. 
Wedgwood, Eric Linklater, . 


_tainable from your usual newsagent — 
er bookseller, or by annual “subscrip- 


a Coleman Soe London, = 


crown. illustrated. monthly ~ 


is edited by Peter Quennell — 


Charles Seltman and. others, mag, Me 


History TODAY. he 216 and is aa - c: 


_tion of .30|- from HisTORY "ie a 
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| Felice i is. doubtless COnECH, sions in 


citizens may- ‘sway public. opinion ‘one 


nd unpleasant Phenomenon. but. by no_ 


is that of. slightly aeilvnn. the, votes 
unism, Sait ihe Government. 


of Italy’s students belong to the Social 
ement, and yet its recruits come nearly all 
_ the intellectual youth. Certainly ‘neither 
nts nor workmen belong to it: It -has a 
number of nostalgic adherents among the 


_ thought that the clamour about the Social Move- 
ment: may be quite as much a subtle form of 
communist propaganda to distract attention 
m. the real danger itself represents, as owing to 
-vociferations of the Missini themselves. 

The Government is determined ‘to put down 


a ny Allegal or violent action of the M.I.S. not 


m account of its importance, but to adhere 
nexorably to the democratic principle of not 
- tolerating any violent or illegal movement on 
ak whatever side. 

x _ Foreigners, however well Rcceiaistied with our 
“noisy Party far more numerous and influential 
than. it: really is. On the other hand, in this 
moment when it is important to think mot in 
national but in European terms, it is of conse- 


ae? a Th 


Italians is. The danger of. the next election is 

not represented by the Social Movement but 
~ still unfortunately by the Russian-led com- 
munists, and second. to that by the possible 
splitting up into small and inefficient democratic 
_ parties - of the last elections’ large Christian 
Democracy majority. The hope lies in good sense 
~ making for democratic union.—Yours, etc., 


_ Florence — bated ag 0 PICO 
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; on in fave Far East < 


the Sato of all dais influence, but it 
e increasingly evident that unification 
id never te achieved by agreement but only 
an armed conflict between the two govern, 
Peg a: ‘conflict would, of course, not 
in the same ‘category as aggression by one 
te against another, The New York Times 
ctober 8, 1949, reported President Syngman’ 
as saying:-‘T am sure that we could take 
the ‘northern capital, in three days’, 
‘to ste We eae Herald Tribune 


fall 


om as tions Social SyF se vege 
- His information — about the little 


‘or another, and really mean nothing. In 
the whole the M.LS. is regarded as an 


e opeotisan at the Camera .dei gpenient by. Ss 


a quite recent congress of university 
dents it ‘was ascertained that only two per 


certain 
middle-aged of the cultured classes, but not 
assuredly such as to raise the percentage. It is’ 


country, might easily be misled, and think this 


quence ~ that foreigners should realise how 
_ staunchly democratic the large majority of 


2 aiiadcaatue subjects or topics. arising oar of Aurticles or talks printed in 
sok LISTENER Pat, reserves. the adic to shorten letters for reasons of eence 


he sof Novardber 4: 1949, ‘he South: Korean Defence 


Minister told a press conference in Tokyo: 


- *If we had our own way we are strong enough 


to march up and take Pyongyang within a few 
days’. The North Koreans -were equally belli- 
, COSe and both sides maintained this attitude up 


to the outbreak on- June 25 last. ; 
On April 3, 1950, the South Korean eae 


ment was warned that American aid, both 
military and economic, might be withdrawn. On 
April 28 the Voice of Korea, the organ of the 


Korean Affairs Institute: in Washington, made 


_ the following comment: 


~ This. ‘warning has probably come at least ten 
months too late to avert impending disaster in 

_ Korea, . There is little left to be salvaged. 
Py tcLhis regime, by the practice of intolerance, tor- 
_ ture and terrorism, has pushed democratic and 
_ liberal elements into the welcoming arms of the 
comruunists or has driven them underground. . . . 

- President Rhee is attempting to control the people 
by sheer despotic force, He maintains a reign of 
terror yet asks for American aid. . It hardly 

- reflects credit on the United States to support an 
unpopular group whose sole policy is personal 


aggrandisement just because a Russian sponsored. 


communist dictatorship exists in the north. . 


In June 1950 Mr. John Foster Dulles paid 
a visit to Korea. He is the Republican who has 
been appointed adviser to the State Department 
in order that Mr. Truman’s foreign policy may 
keep in step with Republican ideas. One of the 
objects of his visit was to assure President Syng- 
man Rhee that it was not in fact the intention 
of America to withdraw support from South 
Korea. Addressing the National Assembly on 


June 19 he told them that the South Koreans_ 


would be supported in battle by the American. 
people. This may well have opérated as an 
incentive to the futile and irresponsible persons 
who compose the South Korean Government, to 
launch an attack on North Korea and attempt 
to make good their boast that they could capture 
Pyongyang in a few days. 


At 3 a.m. on June 25 the Deputy Representa- 


tive of the United States to the United Nations 
telephoned to the Secretary-General urgently re- 
questing an immediate meeting of the Security 
Council. A report had been received from the 


American Ambassador to South Korea that, 


North Korean forces: had invaded South Korea 


in the early morning hours of June 25 (Korean 
_ time) and that North Korea had broadcast a 
- declaration of war. The Ambassador considered 


\ 


that this attack constituted an act of aggression. — 


At 13.35 hours (Korean time) Pyongyang 
radio broadcast a. message from the North 
Korean Prime Minister that South Korean 
forces had invaded across the 38th parallel at 
various places during the night; the North 
Korean army had been instructed to repulse 
the inyading force by a decisive counterattack 
and responsibility for the consequences was 
placed on South Korea. The United Nations 
Commission on Korea (UNCOK) was informed 
by President Syngman Rhee that these allega- 
tions were entirely false and this denial was 
transmitted by -UNCOK ‘to the Secretary- 
General in a telegram dated June 25. ‘ Briefing 
on the situation by the President’ also included 
a statement that there had been no declaration 
of war by North Korea. “ United States Ambas- 
sador appearing before the commission stated his 


expectation Republican army would give good 


account of itself’. The telegram concluded by 
suggesting that the Secretary-General should 


ronpsider: ee posettite of eae the matter 
to notice of: Security Council, Commission will 
communicate more fully considered recommen-_ 
dations ‘later’. It will be seen that UNCOK was. 
uncertain whether the matter could properly — 
come within the purview of the Security Coun- 
cil at all.. 

' On the next day, June 26, UNCOK ‘alee 
graphed: again to the- Secretary-General : 
ng suggest. have Council give consideration’ 
either invitation both Parties agree on neutral 


mediator either to negotiate peace or request- , 


ing member governments undertake immediate — 
mediation’. The Security Council, however, had. 
already decided on the use of force. It met at_ 


2 p.m. on June 25 and adopted a resolution” 
Proposed by the United States representative to 


‘The Security Council ... . 
. the armed attack by forces from 


the following effect: 
noting . , 


North Korea determines that the action con- 


stitutes a breach of the peace . . . calls upon 
the authorities of North Korea to withdraw 
forthwith their armed forces to the 38th parallel’ 

. Calls upon all members to render every 
assistance to the United Nations in the execution 
of this resolurion. . .? On the same evening 
instructions were sent by the “United States 
Government to General MacArthur to furnish 
additional military supplies and assistance to 
the South Korean Government and this action 


was made public in a presidential press state- — 


ment on June 26. On June 27 the Security 
Council met again and adopted a further reso- 
lution recommending members of the United 
Nations to provide such assistance to South 
Korea as may be necessary to repel armed 
attack, On July 14 the Voice of Korea com- 
mented as follows: 


A few weeks ago Brigadier-General William 
L. Roberts, then Chief of the U.S. Military 
Adviser Group in Korea, called the calibre of 
the Southern army as good as that of the United 
States. If the Rhee Government, then, cannot 
stand up against the invasion even for three days 
without American participation something must 
be wrong. The disintegration of the Southern 
_ army seems to.stem from misrule and.a lack of 
incentive for the soldiers to fight. The Korean 
people . faced the communist invasion feeling 
nothing could be worse than what they had been 
through. 


The United Nations, acting contrary to the 


advice of its own Commission in Korea and 


without waiting for the more fully considered 
recommendations promised later, allowed itself 
to be hurried into a disastrous war when the 
only evidence before it was the ‘briefing’ by 
the South Korean Government. It elected to 
play the ignoble part of serving as the instru- 
ment of American policy. It must therefore bear 


its share of the discredit attaching to acts done 


under the influence of the mass hysteria into 
which the whole American people fall at the 
sound of the words communism or Russia. 
There is not a scrap of evidence to connect 
Moscow with the outbreak of hostilities on 
June 25 and not a single Russian has been 
found in the North Korean forces. But no 
member of the State Department dare risk his 
career by drawing attention to these facts. 
_ Yours, Sier. 

London, S.W.5 Toy ee ERATE. 

Sir.—Mr. Vernon Bartlett’s references to 
General MacArthur and his ‘regrettable ambi- 
tions’ border on flippancy. There is an obvious 


“4 


fecent tragic s pastel? to thie Genenl’s relations | 
ere “8 with his Government. In 1917 Lloyd George 
- wanted to dismiss Haig, but the war was in 
such a critical stage that he could not challenge 
the powerful reactionary elements in Britain that 
supported Haig, and regarded him as a military 
a ‘idol. The result of this political deadlock was 
the most senseless and inhuman battle in history 
Passchendaele. Is it not apparent: that the 
immature and irresponsible support for General 
MacArthur in the U.S.A. has weakened 
President Truman’s authority? The result of 
this might bring upon us a far worse calamity 
than Passchendaele. 
_ For this and other reasons, and in the in- 
' terests of truth, Sir John Pratt’s. letter’ (which 


“-may well become historic) should be published - 


“in every journal in Britain and America, It 
has often been said that the war in the Far 
East pleases the Kremlin: it pleases nobody 
else. But it is surely Mr. Vernon Bartlett and 


not Sir John Pratt who is evading the issue 


regarding its origin.—Yours, etc., 


Caernarvon S. OWEN TupDoR 


Nature and Art 

Sir,—Another noisy Academician! What a 
peppery body: Mr. A. K. Lawrence’s letter was 
like the banging of doors by an angry man, but 
it is, of course, mostly bluff. ‘We have had 
no supporting arguments about Greek art’, he 
writes: and he affects to believe that all the 
views expressed in my articles and letters are 
‘theories’ of my own. But the naturalism of 
the Greeks is a historic fact: feeling that that 
naturalism was artistically a mistake is anything 
but confined to me. Were I to object that much 
of Rodin’s sculpture is too naturalistic Mr. 
Lawrence I am sure would describe this as an 
idea of great novelty, an eccentricity of which I 
alone would be capable. 

' Now, I am not going to expound common- 
places of contemporary thinking for a Royal 
Academician. And this flying to arms in defence 
of Hellas by the likes of Mr. Lawrence is remark- 
ably burlesque. I must confess to a scandalised 
amazement (as well as amusement) when in his 
first letter I saw this slick portraitist indicating 
as his alibi the figures of the Parthenon. The 
Greeks were wonderful artists even if one may 
criticise their direction, The gentlemen who 

. carry on business in Piccadilly, for whom Mr. 


Lawrence is the spokesman, are the children of. 


the camera not of the idealised archetypes, of 
Phideas’ images of physical perfection, nor do 
they think like Plato, but like the businessmen 
they are. I should not have spoken so plainly 
of course had Mr. Lawrence not talked tough. 
For the rest his enthusiasm for the trompe 
Poel, whether in acting or in painting, is com- 
prehensible, but shall I, two weeks hence, be 
asked to explain this original idiom of mine? 
- He regards it as an opinion peculiar to me that 
the Barker-Shaw type of play is artistically 
wanting. Gordon Craig he may never have 
heard of, to go no further. He pounces upon 
Epstein’s head of Einstein as I meant him. to 
do. Ah, so he likes naturalism! He was tri- 
-' wumphant. But of course such naturalism as-that 
no one can fail to admire. I was speaking of 
the principles shaping our culture. Because in 
general their naturalism, when we compare it 


with the Chinese, must be condemned, Hogarth’s . 


‘Shrimp Girl’ 
favourite pictures. 


is nevertheless one of my 


Mr. Lawrence correctly describes the function: - 


of this paper as in part educational. But it would 
- be anything but edifying were the local fish- 
monger to. burst into a lecture-room and de- 
*mounce the lecturer. because, through ‘the 
_.. window, he had thought he had: heard him 
, saying ‘ stinking fish’. There are few people in 
England today who regard the Royal Academy 


é 


as a Rreciae <a educseiee: It is 
‘time to take this heckler serio 


the ‘lasf“occasionon- which “In shall. do. ‘sO, ‘We 


know what his Party is: it. is the Party of 
-Mammon.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.11 . 


‘Sir,—I am glad to note that ‘the abstract in 
the visual arts is not very greatly favoured’ 
by Mr. Wyndham Lewis and that he does ‘ not 
like nature dogmatically banished ’. But does Mr. 
Lewis like nature, and particularly human 
nature, distorted—not distorted as El Greco (a 
master whom even Philistia must recognise) 
sometimes distorts it, but grossly, absurdly dis- 
torted till it becomes wholly unrecognisable? 
This it seems to me is what modern artists and 
particularly sculptors so often do, and what 
critics praise them to the skies for doing. Those 


WyNnpHAM Lewis 


who saw a recent exhibition of ‘Sculpture in - 


the Home’ sponsored by the Arts Council of 
Great Britain will fully understand what I mean. 


If Mr. Lewis feels alarmed that Philistia may 
‘show signs of getting above itself and that in 


consequence and with a heavy heart he believes 
he ‘must go back to elementary exposition’, I 
should welcome his decision. I would hope he 
would then explain in the simplest terms he 
can find what is the profound discovery, 


equivalent to the discovery of Relativity in the 


realm of. Physical Science, by means of which 

modern artists are enabled to put into the 

shade all or nearly all the masters of the past. 
Yours, etc., 


Rugby “BRAND 


Sir,—None of Mr. Wyndham: Lewis’ letters, 
or any of the others, have faced up to the ques- 
tion that started this correspondence—which of 
the three main views of nature it was a deadly 
sin for the artist to identify himself with? 

Mr. Lewis in his answer says he could not 
have meant the molecular view of science; as it 
was not visual: Agreed. But what of the other 
two? He gives ‘the objective universe’ as his 


definition of nature, which is, of course, Edding- . 


ton’s ‘familiar view’ and I understand him to 
suggest that any other is not realistic. But surely 
Mr. Lewis is not of those who would contend 
that this popular view is the only true way of 
- interpreting visual experience? I quite agree with 
him that for the artist to identify himself with 


it is a deadly sin. 


‘But the artist has Simrken ‘way of seeing. 
The ever changing pattern of forms, tones, and 
colours on the retina can be contemplated for 
themselves alone, and their relationships, and not, 
as in the familiar view, to signify objects in 
space, etc.: as in) music we contemplate sounds 
for themselves alone, and their relationships, and 
not, as in speech (which is the familiar use of 


sound) as signifying ideas, Seen thus as pure. 
vision, a wonder world of visual music is opened " 


up, which has appealed to the intuition of 
artists throughout the ages, and supplied the 
ra‘7 material of their art.” 

In the same way that we identify ourselves 
with the composer of a great symphony, Bach, 
Beethoven, etc., when we experience it, so the 


artist when moved to experience visual music” 
in nature finds himself identified with what is _ 


inspiring him, a universal co-ordinating harmon- 
ising influence. Not to identify himself with 


this is a deadly sin for the artist.. Setting him-- 


self up as a god in his own right and creating 


in defiance of any universal guiding influence, 


is the besetting _ sin of some artists today. 
~ Of course, if Mr. Lewis prefers ugliness to 


beauty as he says he does, in his last letter, that” 
would explain much. And is it not, alas! the 


smart creed? Somerset Maugham says in Cakes 
_and Ale: ‘Let us face it; Aa is a bit of a a 
bore ’.—Yours, etc., 


London, W:38- i SPEED 


“Holbein will have been justly admired for it 


genius and of the transformation which that — 


enough to notice the comical dog—from the — 


\ 


\ 


i Molbein® can fis 


‘perhaps one may be permitted to dissent from 
; Mr. Waterhouse’s estimate of the Nostell version 
of ‘The More Family’. 


Sir,—Mr: Ellis - “Waterhouse’s~ broadcast 


lucid exposition of the essentials of the master’s 


genius had undergone in his later phase. But 


He observed of it that 
‘from a little distance which veils the inadequacy x 
of the visible drawing, this striking picture gives 
more than an echo of what Holbein’s finished — 
work must have looked like’; whereas I think — 
many will feel that even before one has got close 


nk aA tm ee bake hg 
he eats le Pid et en 


; 
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foreground another as preposterous has been | 
happily cleaned away—it shouts ‘copy’ or 
‘derivative’ at one across the gallery, and is 
indeed but a far-away echo of Holbein. Do not 
all the excellencies with which Mr. Waterhouse | 
credits it properly belong to the famous Basle 
drawing (sent as a present by More to Erasmus), 
and are they-not found so diluted here by the 
mediocre painter, Rowland Locky, who has 
signed this Nostell version? _ 

But to describe.it as a ‘lovely and human — 
painting ’, is to read qualities into it which the 
picture does not possess. Apart from his coarse — 
facture of the paint and the heavy, insensitive 
touch, if compared with drawing, in which with 
a masterly economy of line each individual sitter — 
is so vividly portrayed, the figures seem frozen 
into immobility, the movements are arrested, and 
the original spontaneity of the gestures has quite 
disappeared.—Yours, etc., 


London, W.4 RALPH EDWARDS 


‘The Critics’ and Mr. Pasmore : 

Sir,—I did not say abstract art had been 
‘insulted’ by Mr. Philip Hope-Wallace and his 
colleague. But I feel that listeners are certainly 
not getting their money’s worth when members 
of ‘The Critics’ are too lazy to examine, in 
an articulate fashion, what it is that happens 
to themselves when they are confronted by 
certain works of art—even those for which they 
think they have little taste: Mr. Pasmore’s 
Pictures, in the present case. After all, to say 
(as Mr. Hope-Wallace and Miss Bruce Lock- 
hart did) that an abstract painting means nothing 
to one is not really true. Everything means ~ 
something to one—even a form of art for which © 
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‘one has not already accounted to oneself (or 


others) i in words. 
Surely it is precisely this sort of offart which ° 
we are entitled to expect from speakers in ‘The | 


| Critics’? The whole point in this programme = - 


is that we hear the expert, on each of five’ 
subjects, followed by four ‘inexperts’. No one 


should be allowed to get off with a shrug and — 


a ‘this means nothing to me’, In what way’ 
does \it_ mean nothing? And what sort of. — 
‘nothing’? One can always try to describe the 
very sensations—visual or- aural—which, one is — 
telling oneself, mean nothing to one. One can 

also be pretty articulate on the actual subject — 

of one’s own lack of ‘understanding’. As a a 
matter of fact I would recommend both these — 

as exercises for extending what one must call, — 

I suppose, one’s sensibility ’. I know this from 
my experience as a. Critic ‘of modern paint-- — 


. 
a 


‘ing. Very often, faced with some sort of work . = : 


of which I could make nothing, I have started — 
to try to describe the look of the stuff; and 
this attempt at mere description has itself led — ae 


me, by imperceptible degrees, to a certain sur- 


- prising sympathy and even insight. If Mr. ‘Hope-— =2% 


Wallace would sit down and write 500 words 
of plain description of those spirals and squares - a4 
of -Mr. Pasmore’s—so that we see from his -— 
words. what such canvases look like: their 


‘ eo UES 6 sh ap sO 
tre and cinema critics 


; jthe Pai itings in- 
“ gs were those ‘more or 
act” re Victor Pasmore and some 
So sgiewl apparently derived from the 


Se tings, not the explanation. oF 
‘The cause of the trouble seems to have been — 
Bt on ish ene and ler critics, _as i aay 


loa it, seems ‘teas ey: will fe raer Sted Mr. 
_ Heron better than he understands himself. 
They were taped TOM to eer undeterred from 


as say were “intelligent Vous, etc, re ; 
ay paneer >R, W: ALSTON a 
a ay | iS - 
Shan: Salthout God? “Te oe 4 
bs - Sit,—Father Leycester King in his bisadeast 
quoted the: ‘alarming’ figures of the present 
_ incidence of neurosis, and confidently attributed 
them to the decline in religious belief. In my 
letter, I ‘said that this involved the unproved 
assumption that neurosis" ‘was more common 
today than it was in more religious epochs. % 
‘Father Leycester King now replies that ‘a care- 
ful re-reading, of my broadcast will show that I 
did not make this assumption’, I must confess 
that I find this rather puzzling, in view of some 
of ‘his statements; but I am glad he agrees that 
the assumption in question cannot be tested * by 
recourse to reliable figures ’. 
_ But if Father Leycester ines was not making 
‘ vie assumption, his confident assertions about 
_ the relation between unbelief and neurosis must 
have been based solely on his personal experience 
of psychological case-work, to which he referred 
inthe broadcast. But he -would agree, I am sure, 
that in such questions as this the personal” 
impressions of an individual are much influenced 
_ by his preconceptions, and that evidence of a 
“more objective kind is required. Other people, 
after all, have derived different impressions from 
_ case~work. I have seen statements, equally con- 
 fident and equally in need of verification, to the 
effect that the main cause of neurosis today is’ 
the domestic tension due to the housing shortage. 
Yours, etc., i 
Sc gern epegral: : 
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Professor Einstein’ s Dilemia 


- Sir,—That Einstein’ 's negative attitude towards _ 
~ quantum theory is ‘an astonishing fact, which 
- cannot fail to repay a closer analysis’, is a state- 
ment ‘with which everybody will Saige It is in 

; - the analysis itself that I beg to diff 
According to Professor Rosenfeld, Einstein’ Ss 
i thought ‘took a wrong turn’ when confronted 
with a certain ‘dilemma’ in epistemology. This 
‘wrong turn’ is offered as an explanation of — 
in’s attitude. Thus a supremacy, in 
’s thought, of epistemology over theore- 
physics is assumed, an assumption which is 
_to reconcile with the main trend of 
ein’s own work and writings. Moreover, no 
convincing explanation is offered why 


mathematical beauty of quantum theory: 
st ras imposing | as cay of General gene 


Re 


Mathews’ -explana-, k 


eens of the field concept, and the failure of the 
‘traditional field theories to account for ‘the 
equilibrium of electricity which constitutes a 
_ particle’, Einstein continues* : ‘ Accordingly, the 
revolution begun by the introduction of the field 
was by no means finished, Then it happened 
that . . . a second fundamental crisis set in . 


hat matters, for good or_ i, is— The - quantum: mechanical revolution resolved 


this crisis, but it also stopped the first revolution 
_beforé it had reached its logicgl conclusion. This 
Einstein considers to be a misfortune. To him it 


seems possible (not cértain) that, with quantum 


mechanics, fundamental theory has taken a 

_ wrong turning which eventually may lead into 
- a blind alley, whatever the initial successes. 
Hence his refusal to accept as conclusive the 
- new epistemological evidence offered by quantum 
theory and so clearly formulated by Niels Bohr. 
If. the explanation of Einstein's attitude here 
implied is correct, his insistence on the classical 
ideal of causality is in alarge measure a 


rationalisation made in defence of an unpopular. 


long-term strategy. It. is quite true that many 
of his arguments have an idealistic flavour; but 
to consider this to be the result of an ideological 
conflict, rather than the result of the practical 
conflict - between two opposing research pro- 


grammes, is to open. oneself to the charge of © 


‘idealism. « 
Lest this be misconstrued as a defence of 


Einstein’s position, let me add this. There seems . 


to be a striking similarity between Einstein’s 
Opposition to quantum theory and Newton’s 
opposition to the wave theory of light. Even if 
'we give Einstein the benefit of our own doubt 
and admit that a future theory of. atomic 
phenomena may incorporate some of his ideas 
on unified field theory (just as the present 
quantum theory of light incorporates some of 
“Newton’s ideas), IF think we must still insist 
that the present quantum theory is a necessary 
step to any such theory (just as the wave theory 
of light was a necessary step). 


If Professor. Rosenfeld could re-formulate his 


main thesis to the effect that it is Hinstein’s 
strategy which js unrealistic (and, in this sense, 
* idealistic *) I would agree with him. 

Yours, etc., 


Aton: M. D. H. Strauss 


The Importance of Sade 


Sir,—I very much regret that I have not eae 


able to reply sooner to the letter from-Mr. A. L 
~ Rowse which you published in your issue of 
hse Set 14 

-Of course it would be absurd to suggest that 


> “the historical importance of Sade is in any way 


comparable to that of writers like Voltaire, 
Diderot and Rousseau, whose ideas have been 
‘so thoroughly trodden into the texture of Euro- 
pean life: that even those who do not know their 
names have implicitly benefited by their work. 


My estimate of Sade’s importance to the readers © 


of our own age was based upon two considera- 
tions: first, that he Presents a unique instance 
of a major "Buropean writer whose works are sO 
‘difficult to obtain that only within the last ten 
years have they been widely read and discussed; 
‘and second, that he envisaged a world in which 
the threat of cruelty (and of cruelty pushed to 
its extremest mathematical conclusion) was the 
dominant factor, We live in such a world; and 
it seems to me that the study of Sade provides 
us with an imaginative understanding of our 
“age such as makes him a writer of the first im- 
portance—certainly more important, from this 
limited point of view, than the writers whom 


~*In Albert Einstein: Philosopher-Scientist 


the most ché stic 
“Reattived ‘of modern life had yet to be br 
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‘They saw in Wagner’s 


into the open.—Yours, etc., 
Paris ye drs 
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Going to ‘the: Pantomime 


ee P 
Sir,—Mr. ‘Compton Mackenzie mentions the 


old Surrey Theatre and states that it was in 


the Westminster Bridge Road. To my. know- rn 


ledge the only theatres in Westminster» Bridge 
Road were Gatti’s Musical Hall, the Canterbury 
Music-Hall (now cinemas), and the old Ashley 
Theatre, burnt out and pulled down about sixty 
to. sixty-one years ago. The Surrey Theatre was 
in the Blackfriars Bridge Road near the obelisk 
at the junction of the Waterloo Bridge Road. 
Yours, etc., 


Wembley : . T. LAMBERT 


‘The Ring’ as a Political Myth 


Sir,—I feel I must add a footnote to Mr. 
Martin Cooper’s interesting talk on Wagner’s 
tetralogy. After having experienced Nationa! 
Socialism, one cannot help listening to that tre- 
mendous work with mixed feelings, because it 
became a political myth with a different mean- 
ing in the minds of the Nazis and their Fuhrer 
who was a pupil of Houston Stewart Chamber- 
lain and other German forerunners of Nazism. 
‘Ring’ the ‘ Aryan’ 
myth of the fight of the bright against the dark, 
the ‘ Aryans’ against the ‘ Jews’. Hitler became 
another Siegfried stabbed in the back by the 
dark forces of ‘ World-Jewry ’. It was, of course, 
for this reason that the Fuhrer told his hench- 
men to burn him on a pyre after his death. 


Yours, ete., 
London, N.W.6 J. LESSER 
Haydn’s ‘Imperial’ Symphony 
Sir,—In ‘Orchestral Hour’ on Monday, 


January 8, it was stated that Haydn’s Symphony 
No. 53 (the Imperial) had been forgotten until 
the orchestral parts were found in various Euro- 
pean capitals eleven years ago. A complete piano 
transcription of this symphony is included in the 
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Litolff collection of classical music. The volume 


concerned was published’sometime between 1861 
and 1881—.e., before the introduction of the 
present scheme of numbering Haydn’s sym- 
phonies, and the Symphony appears there as 
No. 20. The Symphony must therefore have 
been familiar in this form to many musicians 
during at least part of the period it was slaty 
to have been forgotten.—Yours, etc., 


Cambridge R. B. DINGLE. 


~ We are at present receiving many letters 
for publication. Will correspondents please 
keep them as short as possible? : 


The asta gd of sweet peas mentioned by Mr. 
J. C. P. M. Davis in *Home Grown’ on Janu- 
ary ae were: Mrs. R. Bolton (almond pink); Mrs. 
C. Kay (lavender) and Air Warden (scarlet), The 
new vegetables mentioned by Mr. J. S. Cracknell 
were: broccoli—St. George, Lenton Monarch, May 
Blossom, Rearguard, and June; peas—Feltham 
First, Feltham Advance, Feltham Forward, Achieve- 
ment, Evergreen, Ambition; runner beans—Goliath; 
climbing French bean—Nobility; broad bean— 


Express Longpod; summer cabbage—June Giant; . - 


winter cabbage—January King; carrots—Amster- 
dam Forcing; cauliflowers—Pioneer, Orion, Novo, 
Majestic, Long Stander; celery—Special Market 
White, Clandon White, Special Market Pink; 
melon—Canteloupe, Charentais; tonne toes~aHare 
binger, Hundredfold, Melville Castle, No. 99. 


poem of the soldier back in a frusty, musty, awkward 


Victorian England, who remembers the warm exciting land © 


| Sy By BERNARD 


OU know Kipling’s poem, ‘Mandalay’, Ge. you? The 


o ee 


The: Road to Mandalay — 


called Burma he knew a few years back. Remembers the 
trim brown girl he loved there. I suppose it’s the best known poem _ 


Kipling ever wrote—even ‘better known than» Gunga Din. It's an 
_ extraordinary poem. It has been 
- mocked for years by highbrows. 

Irritating Burma experts home in 

Cheltenham keep on pointing out 

things they find factually wrong 

about it. Baritones sing it all the 
time, everywhere they go. 

~ On the road to Mandalay, 

Where the flyin’-fishes play, 

An’ the dawn comes up like 
thunder outer China *crost - the 
bay! 

But how much does this poem, 
‘this song, contain of the very 
essence of Kipling—the essence of 
Burma? When I went out east 
' first I noticed very soon how some 
people (some soldiers it was in my 
case, because I was in the Army) 
fell in love with, under the spell 
of, the east. And of all the writers 
who have loved and understood the 
east, Kipling is our writer about 
India and Burma. And if you are 
lucky enough to be: thrilled, ex- 
cited, about a country, some part 
of a country, and that experience 
has Kipling’s writing to remind you 
of it, well, you are lucky, plain 
‘lucky. And here in this poem Kip- 
ling is writing in that way. He had 
made a name for himself as a young 
journalist writing about India at a 
time when there were campaigns on 
the North-West Frontier of India 
and scuffles with dacoits in Burma. 
This is a poem about the Burma 
_ campaign of the eighteen-eighties 

seen through the memories of an old 

soldier—the old soldier bared by 
the damp housemaids and the turn- 
of-the-century London fogs. Kip- 
ling remembers him as of the 
Hampshire or the Royal Welch Pasion: in their scarlet jackets, in 


> 
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the sweaty heat of Mandalay during the campaign of ’85. Knowing- impersonal statues north of Mandalay, on the river, staring from 


that the Queen who ruled in Mandalay was indeed called Supaiyawlet. 
Do you remember the lines about the girl? 


"Er petticoat Was yaller an’ er little cap was green 
An’ ’er name was Supi-yaw-lat—jes’ the same as Theebaw’ s Queen. 


Remembering that girl, remembering looking up to the cool green 
hills of Maymyo, he (Kipling not so much as the soldier) forgets the 
filth, the mosquitoes, the killing typhus. They are still there today, 
with banditry, murder, communism, intolerance, But there is still the 


frame to life of which Kipling is one of the very few writers who 


can remind you. The east, that wonderful green and gold and white 
splendour which when you have once been inside it, really inside it, 
you cannot ever forget. And it is not Mandalay. It is the road to 
Mandalay. It is well worth while to go over this poem and see why 
it is so wonderfully evocative of this Burmese life and jungle. It is a 


capning build-up of well-chosen visual images, given colour, credibility, 


‘All over the country the white spires of the temples gleam among the 


: a village pagoda in Burma hung with hundreds of bee bells” 


GUTTERIDGE “iene! oo 0 ae err 


bya seated narrative baible' dialect. Yes, simply, you could — 


oe 


explain the ‘poem like that. You can agree with George Orwell that 
“even with his best passages one has the same sense of being seduced by | 
something specious, and yet unquestionably seduced ’. But Orwell, who 
himself was in the Burmese Police, and in Burmese Days wrote — 
an excellent novel about Burma, goes on to say: ‘Unless one is 
merely a snob and a liar it is 
impossible.to say that no one who 
cares for poetry could get any” 
pleasure out of such lines as: 

For the wind is in the palm-trees, 

and the temple-bells they say: 
‘Come you back, you British 

soldier; come you -back _ 10 

‘Mandalay!’ 

And one could add to that and 
say that no one who has been to ~~ 
‘Burma can hear this poem sung 
or read it without some moment 
of longing for just the shortest look co 
at it again. Those temple bells! ~~ 
~All over the country the white 
spires of the temples gleam among | 
the trees and on the hills. The 
thousands of tiny bells with their 
thin leaves are so made as to catch 
the smallest breeze. And each 
whisper of a tinkle is a prayer to 
Buddha. To acquire merit in the 
eyes of God you build a pagoda; 
and not so many questions will be 
asked of you in the hereafter if 
you do this, as to how you got the 
money in the first place. When a 
warm still day in Burma becomes 
_night with that tropical suddenness 
there is often a breeze springing 
up at that moment; so that you get 
- an active feeling of movement into” 

_ the dark. That is when the temple 
bells ring, ring their carillon of 
prayer between day and: aig re ; 
between light and dark. ns 
_. He, the Great God, ‘ the Great 
God ‘Budd’, sits immobile and : 
_ immense within the pagoda, flanked : 
~by his guardians, the dog-faced : 
‘lions, the Chinthes. They sit out-— 
side in the hot sun: whitewashed 
lion bodies with aes and gold dogs’ faces. I remember two great 
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their hill eastwards towards China, the river like slate below and miles — 
to the south the thick concussions of bombs exploding near Mandalay. 4 
General Wingate’s soldiers, by the way, wore a blue Chinthe on their 
arms as a Divisional sign. When you remember what the Chelsea 
housemaids looked like to the soldier as he lounged in the King’s Road 
—lastic-booted, black-serged, immoderately over-clothed—you can 
imagine the excitement of seeing those beautiful, trim Burmese girls. 
What he called hér petticoat is her longyi, a tube of silk twisted and 
- tightened at the waist. As they carry water from a well, or walk with 
a basket of greeny gold mangoes they have a supple way of walking, — 
an easy grace that is as natural as the curl of a Siamese cat. And — 
centred as his memory is on the girl with her damp-leaved cheroot, — 
her grace, her compact little golden body, he remembers how he got — 
_there—the road itself, the way. The blue ocean and the silver darts of — i. 
the - flying-fishes; dawn coming up “across the Bay of Bengal with a red *s 
glow that is first over the enormous mass of China. = 
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_ great Arakan Pagoda and knelt to the gold Buddha, leaving flowers in 
-« ‘small vases before the God—pink and white carnations’ that filled the 
a temple with their clove scent; as moneylenders and the jade sellers 


¥ 


ay at phe. ereen, ee spat about’ the ‘iiluntied 
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elephants like a cave. ‘Silence, until that moment dusk brought when 
the soft feathering bamboos would rustle like a skirt, like the longyi 


round the brown thighs of little Supi-yaw-lat, as she sang her quiet 
song about the little green parakeets: as the children went into the 


_ packed up | for the day; as the cooking fires were blown into life again 
and the heart of the town seemed lustrous and warm and friendly with 


pe tbese: small points of. fire and the revise: bead curtain: ered: them, 
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Soldiers’ pies ‘oe a Cea ae eet geek 
» © But that’s all shove be’ind eae, ago and far away ’, and he is 


a only an ‘ex-soldier again. He is an-ex-soldier in England ata time when 


Na is the worst thing you'can be—next to being a soldier. It is a great 
_ merit of Kipling’ s that he was so bitterly angry at our intolerant treat- 
ment of our own soldiers. He knew the soldiers he wrote about. He did 
__ continually hammer home the facts of their life. He spoke for them, 
and he got into their boots and spoke as them‘ ‘ Mandalay’ is one of 
_ these poems: to some extent, but there are many far stronger ones— 

‘The Widow at Windsor’, for example, which so infuriated Queen 
_ Victoria that it wrecked Kipling’ s chances of being Poet Laureate. It 


is particularly in the soldiers’ poems that you meet those phrases which - 


_ have now become widely accepted, widely used, by thousands of people 


~ who do not even know where they came from. This poem has a famous 


 one— Somewhere East of Suez’. 


2 


3 


You do your twenty-one years and you come home to the blasted 
- English drizzle; and the damp housemaids; and because you have been 
a soldier you are suspect. You obviously cannot have any kind of charac- 


ter if you have been a soldier. Perhaps you can get a job as a pot-boy.. 
It is all part of the extraordinary attitude of the English to fighting. © 


When there is a war on just the sight of a soldier raises a cheer and a 


Be dias in the throat. When it is over they are just something. awkward 


to be rehabilitated and ignored. It happened after the Boer war and 


the Kaiser’s war. Is it happening now? It obviously happened after 


the Burma campaign to Kipling’s soldier; and perhaps. it is a little 


unfair to London housemaids that so much of his irritation and unkap se . pagoda, and there would be lovely girls carrying bowls of rice to the 


ness should be concentrated on them. | > 


F) 
a 
& 


- 


If you read ‘The Road to Mandalay’ you do indeed find these 


qualities of Kipling which’are so consistently underrated—his passionate. 


love for and knowledge of India and Burma and their people; his power 


to identify himself with the strangers (so very many of them) who have 


‘Heard the East a-callin’’, his preoccupation with the British soldier 
because he felt he was a good chap and was doing a thankless job 
(The Forgotten Army, 1890”); his technical ability, for his verse- 
making is as efficient as any in our language. Those four long loose 
_ Jines and consequent closing-up of the chorus. Notice too, in the chorus, 
how effectively every line aay with rpg — because: of that 


-_ gains so much. — m 
a ‘Come you back to Rievidulag, a t 
‘Where the old Flotilla lay: 


Can’t you ’ear their paddles chunkin’ from Rises to Mandalay? 
-- On the road to Mandalay, ° 

_ Where the flyin’-fishes play, 
. An’ the dawn comes up like thunder outer China ’crost ‘the Bay. 


bee 


cast. T. S. Eliot, in the best introduction ever written to Kipling’s 


Se, Says: “The first condition of understanding a foreign country is 
smell it, as you sméll India in Kim’. You can smell and you can feel 


ae 


‘ ri s road that leads to Mandalay. The weedy, damp smell of the paddles 


they turn over slowly, trundling up the still river to Mandalay, to 
red fort and the hill. The newly disturbed mud where the 


rf 
ve oa are at ane The hot bazaars with the sweet smells of candies, 


4% 


pear. No, it is hard and sharpand like a stone, a precious stone. It 
te! nines that will Seif ts : 


But of all these, perhaps the greatest gift is his understanding of 


ing soft and | lush oe mush 
st isn’t like a crumbling bite into a sun-warmed overripe W 


corrupt, it is sweaty, it does smell. But it has mountains seventy miles ae 
away which look so vividly near you that you think you could see a_ 
goat moving up a dry bed of a stream; it has a velvet black pin-point 
of a vulture so. high above you in a blue sky that it is motionless—yet 
it is still velvet; it has a white gleaming structure by a roadside which 


when you get near is the skeleton of a bullock; and: where the heart and — a3 :, 


the guts once were there is an oleander growing, like a flowering heart. 
In this song all the images are clear and sharp—there isn’t any muzzi-. 
ness, no soft inside of a pear. 

I said just now that it was not ‘ Mandalay’ the poem and this soldier 
we are remembering—but the road, the way there. And I find so much 
that I myself remember the framework to the town more than the town. 
itself. Anyway, what do I remember? I went into Mandalay just after 


we had recaptured it, with an American General, General Davidson. 


It was the day we got the news President Roosevelt had died. In 
Mandalay there was still. dust, the debris of battle. But the shops, some 
of them, were open again in a rather pitiful and meagre way. The only 
thing I bought was a good bright red, real cricket ball for ten rupees— 
15s. I remember a shop which sold Buddhas. There were dozens of 
white Buddhas, all sizes, in the front garden, with grass growing up 
to their shoulders and leaves of bougainvillea staining them brown. I 
remember one thing Kipling’s soldier wouldn’t have had to blur his 


romantic longings—corrugated iron. Sheet upon sheet of corrugated 


iron, all blasted off the roofs of houses and shops, so that part of the 
town looked like a thousand demolished hen runs. Oh, but of course 
there was one other thing I bought in Mandalay that afternoon— 


_cheroots, black, rather grim cheroots..We smoked one each on our way 


back up the hill to Maymyo—cool, green, leafy Maymyo where there 
were blackberries growing, and raspberries. And looking down into 
Mandalay it looked vastly better than it really was, more exciting, more 
a remote eastern city. No—Mandalay itself doesn’t live in my memory, 
not in my close-up memory. It lives as a town in a valley by a great 
river, seen from a road that pointed up into the peaceful hills. A town 


- that looked the fabled end to a soldier’s first—and last—road to the east. 


No, there are not many excitements to compare with your first sight _ 
of the east. One of the next best is a moving revocation of the east. 
Thousands of soldiers in the early forties looked out into the Indian 


‘ocean by day and watched the flying-fishes dapple the water like a 
handful of gravel. Or looked at it by night and saw the phosphorescence 


blink in the wake of their troopship. They sweated, fought, cursed: their 
way to Mandalay and beyond it. Most of the time they thought Burma 


“” was the worst place in. the world, and sighed for housemaids in Chelsea 


or in Rochdale. But occasionally they would not be fighting ; and they 
would be resting on grass like a lawn by a cool river, by a white 


saffron cloaked priests. The distant hills would seem so close and very 
lovely. Above all there was the shade; the cool, green, translucent shade 
and the pattern of sunlight on the orchids and the pandanus leaves. 


And the temple bells would say, out of Kipling’s poem, 


“Come you back, you British soldier; 


= Come you back to Mandalay! ’ : 
—Home Service 


We welcome the appearance of a new illustrated monthly, History Today, 


edited by Peter Quennell and Alan Hodge. ‘The main intention of the 


magazine’, the Foreword tells us, ‘is to interest the general reader. 
Besides the analysis of historical trends, both in the New and in the Old 
World, it will include detailed portraits of outstanding men and women, 
essays on literature, science and art and on the contribution they have 
made to the international background, accounts of economic development 
and a series of articles dealing with the origins and growth of British 
towns and cities’. Contributors to the first number include G. M, Young, 
C. VY. Wedgwood and Eric Linklater. The magazine costs 2s. 6d. Those 
interested in history today will be glad to learn that G. M. Gathorne- 
Hardy’s A Short History of International Affairs 1920- 1939, that useful 
textbook which originally Covered the period ending in 1934 but was 
brought up to 1939 in the third edition published in 1942, has now been 
largely revised and expanded in a fourth edition. Notice has been taken 
of the official documents published since the war by our own and other 
Foreign Offices and the opening chapter in particular has been rewritten in 
the light of a longer perspective. It is published by the Oxford University 
Press at 21s. 
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AS the Machine Age a jester? Have machines a sense of 
humour: is a Diesel Engine conscious of being ridiculous, 


Ce as is that far more extraordinary machine, Man? Our 


digestive system is a super-machine for the transformation. 


of porridge, bacon and eggs, lamb cutlets and gooseberry fool, into 
energy. This, in our more reflective moments, appears to us funny. Does 
a helicopter or a combine 
“harvester ever realise 
itself, and does it laugh? 

These are the kind of 
questions elicited by the 
mechanical sculpture of 
Mr. Alexander Calder, 
some specimens of which 
are now showing at the 
Lefevre Gallery. - 

- Calder is an American: 
he is probably America’s 
best living artist, and he 
is an engineer. For a 
great skyscraping land, 
machine-made, worshipper 
of technic, this is as it 
should be. Or so one 
_would say though there is 
the complicating factor 
that these contraptions do 

~ not effect anything. They 
are mechanical  futilities. 

They come from the work- 
shop of a facetious, idly 
ingenious, machine-minded 
man. Whether these toys 

- would amuse an engineer 

as much as they do me I 
am not sure. Calder, for 
all I know, may have been 

a failure as an engineer. 
_ My knowledge of machines 
is too slight, perhaps, to 
appreciate his ‘ mobiles’. 


Round the London Galleries 


By WYNDHAM LEWIS) 2052) @ sas 
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ness, tend to ignore inhibiting rules of social behaviour. Mr. Sweeney — 

recalls how once after dinner Calder went to sleep on the floor at his 
wife’s feet. The host and hostess conversed over his prostrate body, but 

as it became late Mr. Sweeney went to bed, leaving his wife to mount | 
guard over the guest. About two o'clock Mr. Sweeney wakened; ~*~ 
astonished to find that his wife was not there he hastened to the living- ~~ 
- He room. There he found her, — 
_ knitting away, Calder still  - 
stretched out at her feet.- 
When Calder came to 
London in the ’thirties 
people conversing with 
him were surprised and_ ; 
abashed/ to notice that — 
_ quite suddenly he had. 
fallen into a deep sleep. 
~ Whenever bored he slept. 
_ The group of “mobiles” 
collected in the present — 
case are of a very different A 


\ 
. 


_and yellow metallic leaves. 

_ They are the airiest things 
imaginable. If they touch ~ 
your head or leg they 
gently recoil. In assem-— 
bling them, I was told at 
the gallery, once you have 
found the point of balance’ 


character to Mr. Sweeney’s 
rather dull and noisy — 
-machine. The Lefevre — 
Gallery is full of a soft = 
tinkling suggestive of an© 
_ Indian temple: the air is 
full of the movement of 
_ large and small, black, red, 


your work is done. The 
_ system of objects begins = — 


=i 


. floating around. I suppose 
that the Gallery is more 
like a tank of mesmerised, 4 


It is easy to understand slowly’ groping fish than a 
how a machine which has anything else. How the — 
taken to thinking, . like ; i public is going to be got 
Man, _ should develop | One of the ‘ mobiles’ of Alexander Calder at the Lefevre Gallery a aye -into it I do not know. © os 
hysteria in contemplating : Phoragrehs 3D. Rivne XS These: huge: figs natene | 
_ itself, and have a laughing fit about its hearing holes, its smelling and mechanical triumph; obviously. Their. beauty is kinetic, not visual. It 4 
_ breathing holes, its intestinal barrel on legs. But whether the machines is their hypnotic movement, their positions in the air, not the things ~— 
‘man creates do, as extensions of his mind, in a sense share in such themselves, which delight us. . Nao ete oho 
reactions I am not competent to decide. I can only speak with confidence There are for me three sources of main interest this month, apart — 
of a locomotive (not the stream-lined latest model, but the traditional from Calder’s ‘ mobiles’. The Gallery at Heal’s, under the active super- F 
puff-puff). That knows that it is absurd. There is no doubt about that. vision of Anne Fison, has given the Penwith Group artists domiciled = 
In addition to his sculpture, Calder has produced a profusion of in Cornwall, their first show in London. When I say that this Group 
barbaric ornaments, some of them reminiscent of Gothic or Viking art. contains Ben Nicholson, Barbara ‘Hepworth, Peter Lanyon, Bryan. 
As a straight craftsman, a steelsmith as we might say (for steel or tin, Wynter, and Sven Berlin the importance of the show is obvious. The — 
not gold or silver, are the metals of his preference), he is tremendously Leicester Galleries show excellent specimens of the work of a number 
expressive. : of living artists, such as Hitchins, Vaughan, Sutherland, Ayrton, Evans, 


Mr. James Johnson Sweeney, who provides a foreword for the 
catalogue, has on the balcony of his handsome penthouse in Manhattan 


a large ‘ mobile’. This clatters about when it blows. For its existence. 


it has no other visible purpose. But in his bedroom I noticed a large 
spray of tinfoil, which was graceful as well as amusing. So there are 
two kinds of work which have made Calder the best-known artist of 

the New World. Only the so-called ‘ sculpture’ is at the Lefevre. 

As Mr. Sweeney says, Calder possesses ‘a very youthful heart ’. His 

_ social peculiarities are legendary and they also, with a juvenile direct- 


all priced at three guineas. For that sum you may have an original 


and water colours lent by the Frobenius Institute, it is to the Berkeley 


Rosoman. Lastly, Gimpel Fils have abstracts of great linear excellence 
by James Hull: and works by the International Guild of Engravers, 


Lurcat, Manessier, Tal Coat, Pignon. For the art of Ancient Nigeria, 


Gallery you go. Nor should you omit to see the ‘ Agricultural Hotels’, 

and desolate scenes round Cooper’s Creek by Sidney Nolan at the 

Redfern. : ab i xe ‘(2800 
” [An article on the Ecole de Paris exhibition will be appearing later] - — a3 


‘near Malaga, which he had left during fe Civil 
Ww. ¢ travelled from Madrid through Cor- 


oledo His journey was leisurely. He 


he ‘ivers, inn-keepers, shop-assistants, and 
ayes One of the most remarkable fafore: of ‘the 
is his” power of describing _ what he has 
acta whether it be a picture, a landscape, or a 
ng, with such skill ‘that one sees it one- 
rough his eyes. It is, indeed, no mere play 
1 words to call his book a. ‘ portrai. ’ ’, and, as 
_ with all distinguished works of art, it is extra- 
ordinarily difficult to see exactly how the effect — 
produced, Anyway the effect is ‘there, and 
owhere more apparent than in the description’ 
of his expedition to find the grave of the poet 
~ Lorca, who was shot in’a ravine outside Granada. 
_ It is not only a matter of description, either. His 
accounts of the buildings he visited. and: the 
_ pictures he saw are enhanced by his reflections — 
upon the nature and source of their beauty. . 
tit ‘is not, however, merely for its. pictorial: 
S — ualities that his diary will be read. What Mr. 
_ Brenan really wanted to find out, and what we 
want to know, is what life is like under the 
_ Franico regime. Poverty, famine and misery for 


_ the: majority; luxury and extravagance for the 


~ few..In his Spanish Labyrinth Mr.’ Brenan de- 
scribed the conditions which led up to the Civil — 


B ‘War, when hate and violence flared up:and-déath 


and destruction - came into their ‘own. ‘And 
now’, said one of his friends, ‘ ‘it ‘seems that 
Heaven i is punishing Spain for the. evil her sons 
_ have committed. On both sides, of course, on 
~ both: sides’. The economic collapse ‘would ‘seem 
to be ‘complete. Rapacious absentee landlords do 
mot pay their peasants a living wage. The Black 
"Market flourishes unhindered, and the girls of 
Malaga ‘ keep up a continual scream of “Pan a 


_contrabando”’ in the narrow streets off the — 


bt Calle Larios. Corruption and incompetence are 


fife in the administration. The Church; with but — 


few exceptions, Goes nothing, and ‘half the 
_ national budget is spent on the armed forces’. It 
2 is an appalling story, and one wonders why. 
Both’ sides in the Civil War no doubt had 
_ good intentions of a sort, but there are cultural _ 


_ elements which seem to prevent the development © 


ay that sense of responsibility which we have 
_ managed to acquire. Mr. Brenan, on his return, 
was appalled by our: pudding-faces and our 
_ humdrum privacies: no vitality, no faculty for 
practising the arts of living, but also—as he 
 admits—no cultivation of the art of killing. The 
Vitality © of Spanish life has what ‘Mr. Brenan 
calls its ‘night side’. * Monosprecio de la vida, 
disdain for life. That phrase is like a bell that 


ds are great destroyers *. They have, he 


fran tie to een 
is the background which has to be accepted. 
ae ee 


ped a night here and a couple of days there, _ 
ting churches and castles and chatting to 


low-travellers, ‘as 


second way through Spanish history. The 


2 insist. on Mareaaiie it Sea iae Mr. Brenan is — 


_ for a return of the Monarchy, when that can be 


engineered, and immediate economic aid safe- - 


guarded by such conditions as will prevent it 
from financing the Black Market. ‘I would ask 
_ anyone whois shocked by this suggestion to 
read bop ‘book and : see what I have seen” 


to Malaga, and returned by way of Badajoz ~ , 


KF rancois Couperin and the French 
Classical. Tradition 
By Wilfrid Mellers. 
Denis Dobson. 30s. 


‘Of the books on music which pour from the 
“presses in unprecedented quantity, the majority 
_are mediocre sand ephemeral, many downright 
- bad; this is a very notable exception. It is evi- 
- dently the result of long, loving and exhaustive 
study, and it is very much more easily digestible 
than the fruits of such study sometimes turn out 
to be; it is a book one can read with pleasure as 
well as refer to with confidence. Moreover it 


was needed. Mr. Mellers correctly claims in his - 


‘preface that ‘this is the first book on Couperin 
_ le Grand in English’; more surprisingly ‘it is 
possibly the first comprehensive study of his 
work in any language, for of the three French 
-books known to me, that of Bouvet is purely 
~ biographical while those of Tessier and Tiersot 
do- not claim to be more ‘than introductory 
a igo agin 


The reader Sho es ‘Couperin ro on ; 


a handful of charming keyboard miniatures, “so 
“erowded and deformed by beats, trills. and 
shakes’ (as Burney: put. it) as to be virtually un- 
“playable on a. mod 
finding him the subject of a book: of more than 
~400 pages. But he will ‘soon learn from the 400 
_ pages that ‘Couperin was a great deal more than 
“a copious composer for the harpsichord—his 


“church music and concerted instrumental works — 


are studied here with equal care—and that he 
“possessed many and greater qualities in addi- 
% ~ tion to charm. 

_Mr. Mellers is at pains to demolish that 

popular conception.of his hero. ‘ This is music of 
eset ae power, even ferocity, with a Bachian 
closeness of texture ’, he says of the finale of the 
sonata “L’Impériale’. ‘This one movement is 
~ sufficient. to dispose of the legend of Couperin 
“the “exquisite”’. A passage quoted from the 
_ harpsichord piece “La Ténébreuse’ 
veals the absurdity of the account of Couperin 
as a hot-house composer’. The sarabande of the 
eleventh ‘Concert royal’ is as crowded with 
ornaments as any of the keyboard pieces, but 
‘these elements serve to reinforce phrases -. 
which are at once violent and monumental’. 
Mr. Mellers often sees affinities and parallels 
- with Bach, and if he perhaps makes overmuch of 
this aspect of*-Couperin. his bias is a necessary 


corrective to the other view. Few will dispute his ~ 


~surnming up of Couperin’s work as an achieve- 
ment of ‘ perfect equilibrium between an aristo- 
cracy of form and an intimate emotion’. ‘In 
the work of a Boucher, emotional indulgence re- 
- duces the art to (very charming) sensory titilla- 
tion, without—in the widest sense—any moral 


_ implications. But in Watteau we find emotional 


intimacy together with a formal control which 
reflects a moral and spiritual order. Couperin’s 
_felationship to most of his disciples seems to me 
ee to parallel. that of Watteau to Boucher’. 


* 


dices on editions of Cou 


attracted many biographers, 


piano, will wonder at~ 


‘at once re- 


in his social world, his world of ideas, giving us 
chapters on the values; standards and tastes of 


"ancestors, the French lutanists and the rest. But 
he is not content to present Couperin clearly in 
his musical relationships; he also sets him firmly — 


the Grand Siécle, With equal large-handedness © 


at the other end of the book he provides appen- — 


in, on dance-tempi of 
the period, and on the fanciful and enigmatic 


titles of the harpsichord pieces, lists of works | 


and gramophone records, copious bibliographies 
and two indices. And his publisher has allowed 
him a very generous amount of music-type. 

But the reviewer must be allowed his grumble 
at even the best of books. Mr. Mellers is writing 
primarily for the English reader; he has far too 
often shirked the labour of translating the 
numerous long paragraphs quoted in French, 


of St. Vincent. 
William’ James. Longmans. 15s. 


~The lack of satisfactory biographir : of the 


admirals who on so many occasions have held 
Britain’s destiny in their hands, 
least understandable gaps in recent historical 
writing in this ‘country. Nelson of course has 
but the other 
admirals of the French wars have been almost 
completely neglected by modern writers com- 
petent to deal with them. The gap is the 
more ‘unaccountable considering the abundant 
material that is readily available, such as the 
volumes of the various admirals’ letters and 


“papers published by the Navy Records Society. 
“Admiral James’ book is therefore to be welcomed 
as an attempt to satisfy an important need. 


Jervis was the architect of our naval triumph 


fame, in the face of the jealousy and opposition 
‘of senior flag-officers. The close and effective 


- blockade of Brest from 1800 was entirely due to 
“his appreciation of the tactical situation, and 
-could only have been carried out by ships and 


crews trained to his high standards. Jervis him- 


self fought only one general fleet action, but at 
the battle which gave him his title, bz his deter- 


mined attack on an enemy fleet almost double 
the size of his own, he gave adequate proof of 
those qualities of daring and resolution so sadly 
lacking in many of his colleagues. At the 
Admiralty, his term as First Lord was marked 
by a courageous attack on the abuses of the 
administration of the Dockyards, which had for 
so long been a scandal and a source of in- 


efficiency. His career was thus of paramount’ 


importance, and provides the material for a 
great biography. : 

Admiral James has produced an account of 
all that Jervis did, but he has not written a 
scholarly biography which will satisfy the his- 
torian, or one which will give the general reader 
a clear portrait of Jervis the man. He gives only 
scanty mention of the sources he has used, and 


‘though the book is surfeited with quotations, 


not a single adequate reference is given. There is 
little critical assessment of Jervis’ achievements; 
for instance the very real criticism that his 
economies at the Admiralty had an adverse effect 
on the readiness of the fleet at the outbreak of 
war after the Peace of Amiens, is not adequately 
considered. There is no attempt to give a 


character-sketch of the man like the brilliant one 


\ 


is one of the - 


/ 


“over Napoleon. By rigorous discipline and train- | 
“ing he produced the officers and crews who were 
_ victorious. at the Nile, Copenhagen and Trafal- 
~gar.: He recognised the genius of Nelson, and 
gave him the opportunities which made his” 


Old Oak, the Life of John Jervis, Earl — 
By Admiral Sir © 


#« 


years. He left a large fortune. 


his interest in architecture was 
in some degree an amateur’s, 
-and his output was not large; 


_Mr. Howard Colvin and by Mr. 
Whiffen himself, has enabled us 


eighteenth century; St. 
‘gutted in the blitz; and St. Paul’s, Deptford. 
At the last, the placing of the steeple over a 


>” written’ by Mahan: in his" Sea Pane ve the 


French Revolution, and although Jervis is 
allowed to speak for himself through extracts 
from his correspondence, these are so hap- 
hazardly strung together, and so mixed with 
anecdotes of undisclosed origin, that the reader 
finishes the book with a feeling of disappoint- 
ment and frustration, and regret that so little 
has been made of so great a subject. 


Thomas Archer. By Marcus Whiffen. 
Henry Holland. By Dorothy Stroud. 
Art and Technics. 8s. 6d. each. 
These are the two latest additions to the Art 
and Technics collection of architectural bio- 
graphies, for which all amateurs of English 
architecture must be grateful. 
Thomas Archer, born in 1668 
or 1669, was the youngest son of 
a Warwickshire country gentle- 
man. After leaving Oxford he 
almost certdinly made the Grand 
Tour, and from 1705 until his 
death in 1743 he held a pro- 
fitable and unexacting court 
appointment.’ In 1715 _ he 
acquired an estate at Hale, a 
few miles south of Salisbury, 
where he would seem to have 
spent much time in his later 


Like Sir Roger Pratt a couple 
of generations earlier, therefore, 


but recent research, notably by 


to obtain a fairly coherent pic- 


ture of his style, which has been justly claimed to 


be closer to continental Baroque than that of any 
other English architect. 

Mr. Whiffen describes wth admirable clarity 
all Archer’s documented works, together with 
a number of others which there is good reason 
for attributing to him on stylistic grounds. 


‘Among the former ~are three churches: St. 


Philip’s—now the cathedral—at Birmingham, 
one of the most distinguished churches of the 
John’s, Westminster, 


semi-circular portico at right angles to the slope 


-of the church roof ingeniously avoids the effect 
of. the ‘ 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields. At St. John’s, Smith ~ 


tower riding on the roof’ that mars 


Square, to Archer’s chagrin, the four corner 
towers were not completed in accordance with 
his design, but the surviving shell is still strangely 
—some might say soca ce in 
its staid English setting. 

Otherwise, Archer’s work was "principally. 
domestic, and here he has been’ unfortunate, 
for of his six documented houses three have 
been demolished and the other three extensively 


altered. Mr. Whiffen produces good evidence, 


however, for the attribution to Archer of nine 
further houses, and of these, three are still well 
preserved: Chettle House, in Dorset, with its 
most unusual and exciting staircase ‘hall, and 
two in Buckinghamshire, Marlow Place and 
Chicheley Hall. The latter, in particular, is a 
most attractive house. E: 

Henry Holland, the son of a_ successful 
Fulham builder, was born in 1745, just over two 
years after Archer’s death. Hardly any two 
eighteenth-century architects are more different. 
Where Archer is dynamic and sensuous, Holland * 
is disciplined and reserved. While Archer is 
at his best in elevations, Holland excels mainly 
in his treatment of interiors. Both owed an 


important debt to traditional classical prece- 


architecture of Rome, 
Graeco-Roman style which had been distilled 
en route in the France of Louis Seize, Perhaps true temper and worth of its creator’s mind. 
-no English architect has responded more sensi- 


Chicheley Hall, 


dents, but whereas Arche : 
him via the distorting mirror « 


Holland ercheerey Sa: 


tively than he to that clarity of form and delicate” 


precision of detail which distinguish the best— 


French classical buildings. — 

Curiously enough, one of Holland’s very 
earliest tasks was to carry out alterations to 
Archer’s own house at Hale. That was in 1770. 
The following year, he became an assistant on 
the architectural side to Capability Brown, whose 
daughter he married in 1773. Henceforth, until 


Brown’s death ten years later, a number of com- — 


missions were undertaken jointly by the two men. 


Buckinghamshire: 


\ , From ‘ 


Miss Swonte short bee of Holland thus links 


‘up very usefully with her much more detailed 


one of his father-in-law, which was recently _ 


- reviewed in THE LISTENER. 


So far as we know, Holland designed no 
churches: and no big country houses, although 
his country house alterations, especially at 
Althorp and Southill, were important. Everyone 
would not be as uncomplaining as Miss Stroud 
about the white tiles with which he refaced 
Althorp, but the library within is certainly mag- 
nificent. Holland was also the architect of the 
original Brighton Pavilion. London, however, 
was the chief scene of his activity, and it is sad 


to reflect how little of his work in the capital 


survives. Indeed, less than a generation after his 


death in 1806, his two principal buildings, Carl- —- 


ton House and Drury‘Lane Theatre, were already 
no more. His most notable surviving work in 
London*is Brooks’s Club, whose fine interior is 


_ unfortunately inaccessible to all but a few. But 
externally also, this is a distinguished building, . 


and one which, if it did not happen to face 
the more seductive front of Boodle’s, would more 
often claim the grateful attention of those who . 
walk down St. James’ s ‘Street. - ‘ 


Last Essays 
By G. M. Young. Hart-Davis. 9s. Bats 


In this collection of essays which concludes all 
that Mr. Young has to say in this form there is 


-a consideration of the criticism of Longinus~ 


and Dionysius of Halicarnassus; the subject 
might appear academic, but Mr. Young is a 
writer always sensible to historic continuity, and 
the essay may in fact be linked closely with 
Virginia Woolf’s articleon modern criticism which 
was recently reprinted in The Captain’s Death 
Bed. Mrs. Woolf brilliantly overstated her case, 
but Mr. Young makes some modest proposals 
which he bases on: his study of classical criticism. 
To arrive at an accurate estimate-of a book, he — 


regard for logic and consistency—so that 
although the essays here range from Basic — 


‘Hardy, all is informed with the calm mind of — 


the entrance front; attributed to Thomas Archer 


_ Apollinaire’s work. It was to be expected that in — 


_the best Apollinaire translations we have seen. 


Rae "free it is ey ocean and ise is the 


This insistence on an orderly approach to litera- g 
ture is one of the keys to the understanding of a 


the temper of Mr. Young’s own mind; in 


quietly elegant prose he carefully feels. his way 


through the subject in hand with an exemplary 


English through Scott and the Historians and 
Family Life in 1860 to the poetry of Thomas 


a historian with classical-humanist sympathies. 
Mr. Young’s humanism is not of the usual 
kind; while he is evidently at 
home among the Various cul- 
tures of the Mediterranean 
countries, the culture of Eng- | 
land (to use the word in Mr. 
_T. S. Eliot’s sense) is what 
matters most passionately - 
_ him. The ‘ European mind’ 
a conception which he agrees is . 
essential if we are ever to realise — 
the contemporary humanist’s 
pipe-dream of a second Renais- 
-sance. But Mr. Young’s concern 
is, clear-sightedly, with the 
English contribution to the 
European mind. He berates — 
Ruskin for reserving the splen-— 
dours of his prose for the stones — 
of Torcello or the beauties of | 
the Alps, when Oxford and the 
* tender English landscape waited 


teristically Mr. Young is too 
level-headed to fall prey to the — 
Parthenope of Greece or Italy. The reason for 
this patriotic humanism is presumably that he 


Thames Archer? 


would allow the aesthetic approach only a con- 


tributory importance in the culture of a nation 


souls for whom the production or contemplation 


of art is a passion above all else would use the © 


word ‘ culture’ as synonymous with the arts they 
admire. In this way one might say that Mr. 
Young is a contemporary Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, determined to see all in its due propor- 
tions and to direct, as far as he is able, the 
various contributions ‘in a way which will be 


-beneficial to the national culture. There are not 
~ many men whose training, wide sympathies, and 


unemotional temper of mind fit them for this 
kind of work; Mr. Young fulfils his responsi- 


potas admirably. Renae, coe. s 


‘Selected Writings of Guillaume pttee 


linaire. Translated and with a Critical 

Introduction by Rogér Shattuck. © 

Harvill Press. 12s. 6d. C 
This book presents many of Apollinaire’s hese 
poems in English translation, a few lively speci- — 
mens of his prose, and a clear critical judgment 
spiced with -useful biographical facts. Roger — 
Shattuck’s one-man effort in doing all this 
reveals rare confidence as well as absorption ‘in 


trying to recapture the sometimes electrifying 


sensuousness and overtones of this poet’s images, 
Mr. Shattuck would only be partly successful. 
The inevitability of some lost magic,- however, — 4 


does not mean that these versions are not among © 


It is not easy to adhere to meaning while keeping — 


the texture taut and the melddic line flowing, 
but Mr.--Shattuck has, in the main, done this — 
_ very well. He-has not succumbed to the tempta-_ ; 
tion of grafting or new eae Sete 


Ae eS wate 


“~ 


in vain to inspire him, Charac- _ 


» 


s 
a 
{ 

q 
b 
“J 


_— 
+. 


hd ‘ 
a. 


es oe eee 


wishing to be civilised, whereas those enthusiastic _ 


oO LEsprit Nc 


yaad off the iiclicss of faesone 


ia 7, 


i rerdine the false or Leah attentive to my 2 
‘ 5s = : 
: 


‘pollinaire was one of the dominant figures 
sveau which has taken root in the 


; European’ creative humus. And his essay on this 
- spirit where it concerns “poets and poetry is 


4 


Perhaps the most interesting piece in the prose | 
ion, But we have to turn to Mr. Shattuck’s 
critical introduction for the interlinear to some 
of the compulsions - which helped to turn. 


Si a ‘comparison _ merely.» ifitaecatent Mr. _ 
- Shattuck’s method and special kind of reticence. 


ity d once despised 
Above oa Hillary showed a rare, 
ae Meiane-Rakewy ‘when he came tO examine 
himself and his own motives. (Was it not typical 


that after the success of his book he should tor- 
‘ture himself with the thought that it had all 
been a pose—that he was, in fact, merely a 
“ shrewd little beast’ on to a good thing?) 

The inevitable consequence of dying with 
such gifts unfulfilled was, of course, to be made 
into a myth by his friends and admirers : 
was, after all, talented enough, young enough 
and good-looking enough for that- tragedy to 
exert its sum of morbid fascination. Soon after 
his death Arthur Koestler misguidedly described 
him in-an article in Horizon as the embodiment 
of those ‘unbelieving crusaders’ sick of a ‘ nos- 
talgia for a cause | to defend which, nevertheless 
does. not exist . _ desperate crusaders in search 


of a cross’ 5 thus remaking the character of the - 


dead HiHary in his own more complex image. 


- Apollinaire i into the literary wet-nurse of Cubism ‘The cult had begun.. 


and an important exponent of the most effective 


ae of Surrealism. There were - -psychological — 


_Feasons—his_ illegitimacy, a deep-seated loneli- 
“Ress, and a lack of early sources of national and 
Itural identification—which compelled him to 


~ ge-discover an identity and to establish a creative 
_ purpose for himself. But surprisingly enough © more divergent. But what is of importance is 


there was hardly anything autistic about this 


y 


the world like an irresistible flood : 


quest. For with Apollinaire we have the spectacle — 
of an ‘I’ seeking to spread itself everywhere in 
- Fe léegue a Vavenir Phistoire “de Guillaume 
ys __ Apollinaire > 

Qui fut dla guerre et sut étre partout 
Dans les villes heureuses de Parriére 
_ Dans tout le reste de Punivers. pend: 

_ Mr. Shattuck calls him a ‘ hero-poet’. The 
manner of his life and his acceptance of the 
_ dangers implied in confronting the world as he 
did, make this an apt description. To the Paris 
of his time he was not only a fashionable jntel- 

; he was also a supremely exuberant 


Ba nan being whose personality was as hypnotic 


__as the burden of his song. But the most effective 
facet of Apollinaire’s genius—his contribution to ~ chosen a batch of folk tales, and has edited them 


j 


modern French verse as an innovator and master 
_ of the lyric medium—has superseded his reputa- 
‘tion as the dynamic character of the Mont-. 
-parnasse and the pigeonnier on the Boulevard 
Saint-Germain, The technical resourcefulness of 
poets like St. Jean Perse, Eluard and André 


And certainly it will continue; for men like 
-T. E. Lawrence, Sainte-Exupéry and Hillary— 
~men of thought forced by a power within them- 
“selves to become men of action—have always 
obsessed an age in which those two activities, 
thought and action, are _ becoming more and 


Enemy, a classic of war. What Hillary himself 
would have said of Koestler’s essay or this new 
tribute it is amusing to speculate. His was a 
jepsciorsic sense of humour. 


Forty:Five Stories from the file bateca. 
Edited by R. M. Dawkins. 
Cambridge. £5 5s. 


Fifty years ago that more than classical scholar 


he 


» 


£ “express ideas about the loss of innocence, a 
crease jof knowledge and increase of. ‘sorrow— 
those ideas which can only be expressed by — 
myth and have the vitality of truth. oo ea 
~The notes which follow each story are more. aie 
technical and deal mostly with variants from. 


other collections and other countries. There is 


a recognisable pool of related stories stretching 


from the Caucasus to Italy, with sources some- 
times visible in Persia or India, stories quickly 
diffused over mountains or seas by the natural 
bilingualism of uneducated neighbours. .The 


chapter on the dialect of the Twelve Islands- 


(of which only Kos, Astypalaia, Leros and 
Kalymnos contribute stories) and the full glos- 
sary are both marked by that omniscience based 
on travel as well as on reading which has made 
Professor Dawkins a unique figure among 
modern Hellenists. 

-It is a sad result of early adaptations of 
Grimm and Arabian Nights that folk tales have 


_ come to be associated with the nursery. These 


. stories are never licentious, and there was cer- 


not the myth, but the work of art: The Last ~ Ms : 
_vironment of the listeners, 


~ casually, 


_ tainly no need to leave two or three passages | 
_untranslated. They sometimes apply highly 


sophisticated description to fairyland or folk 


_ tale situations; and ‘often the realism™is of a 


kind intended for adult satisfaction. It presents 
the village school. and shop, the cottage, the 
fishing boat, the kitchen garden; the actual en- 
into which step 
quite unexpectedly and yet how 
naturally, how significantly, the figures of the 
King and Queen (Apollonius Prince of Tyre 
appears now as Jack, King of the Island of 


“Kos, and the lovely Marina as little Angeli- 


koula); and with the entrance on the familiar 


. Street of a King and a Queen we know at once 


W. H. D. Rouse was travelling in the South 


Eastern Aegean, and he engaged a local anti- 
quary to collect popular ‘and linguistic 
material in the Dodekanese. From these manu- 
‘scripts, now in the library of the Classical 
‘Faculty at.Cambridge, Professor Dawkins has 


with every possible luxury—translation, notes, a 

long introduction, a chapter on the dialect, and 
with thé original text as taken down by Jacob 
Zarraftis. This text will delight many passionate 
dialectologists, but, the Greek alphabet being 
quite unsuitable for phonetic transcription, will 


Salmon, who have carried on since his. death baffle any amateurs in search of a Greek reading 


Scemgutlaas years ago, has only served to stress 
pte power of his peteencns 


"Richard Hillary. By Lovat Dickson. 


- Macmillan. 8s. 6d. | Se ne 


;: There is little to. be said of Richard Hillary 
_ that he did not himself say in The Last Enemy; 


‘Ms 


: 


and because much of -that little can still not be 
said, it is difficult to see what purpose this book 
“serves other than as an act of devotion. It 


‘would, for ae be interesting to learn more 


the women whom he 
loved, but not unneturaly about these central 
as about many others in 


Silay has ee regarded as: - typical of his 
tion, but he was in fact exceptional. As 
comparison of any page of his book with 
ay page of Mr. Dickson’s will at once demon- 

i, he was a born writer who would in 


| plainer fs Semwotsry , 


analy brief story, Mr. odie has had to 


have written well. Moreover _ 


his Trinity days might’ 


book, who will be unable to recognise mia gria, 
an old woman, when presented as mntsa grntza, 


and many other common objects in even more 


prickly disguises. 

But if this solemn quarto of 560 pages in 
double columns will not do for beginners in 
Modern Greek, it will be of encyclopaedic inter- 
est to folklorists; and not only to those who 
study the secular cultures of:the Aegean but to 
all who like to trace the evolution of narrative 
in a small intelligent community without books 
or newspapers. We may see here how the fairy 
tale develops through the moral apologue into 
something: which is almost the novel and is in 
fact the ancient romance; for the last of the 


‘ Forty-Five borrows its plot from the well-known 


tale of ‘ Apollonius of Tyre’. At least two of the 
stories—‘ The Girl in the Bay Tree’, and ‘ The 
Wise Physician Askloup ’—show local memories 


‘of ancient Greek mythology; and in some it is 


amusing to see anticipations of Sherlock Holmes 


and Edgar Wallace, and even of Freud (see- 


py Siz; leromenos—eromenos). After reading 
the whole series, it is illuminating to turn again 
to the third chapter of Professor Dawkins’ 
introduction in which he regards the stories as 


- exhibits to illustrate the emergence of imagina- 


a 


that the storyeis about our town and our world 
and yet somehow about a pattern of our world 
laid up in heaven. 


Warwickshire 
By Alan Burgess. Hale. 15s. 


The bicycle owes so much to the skill and 
inventiveness. of Warwickshire men that it -is 
fitting that Mr. Burgess should have chosen it 
as his means of transport through his native 


- county. Had he chosen the motor-car, one might 


have made similar comment. Craftsmanship is 
the common denominator; and among Birming- 
ham workers Mr. Burgess finds ‘ one prevailing 
trait, respect for a craftsman’, That,. however, is 
about as far as he goes in industrial history. 

There are few livelier ‘County Books’ than 
this. It does not claim to be comprehensive; 
indeed, Mr. Burgess disarms criticisms of omis- 
sions by saying ‘ After having crisscrossed my 
county backwards and forwards . . . I realised 
that my book could only be a personal reflec- 
tion’. The result of that approach is that the 
treatment is not always sufficiently objective. 
Where it is—as in the accounts of Stratford, 
Edgehill, Compton Wynyates and the most 
typical Warwickshire country round Henley-in- 


~ Arden—those who have an intimate knowledge 


of the county will find. most satisfaction. 

As to personal reflection, it produces many 
bright passages and some disputable opinions. 
Few would agree that Quinton and Ilmington 
are the loveliest churches in the county; or that 
George Eliot’s place, honourable though it be, 
is ‘not even that of a truly great novelist’; or 
consider it sufficient to say of Michael Drayton. 
that ‘some of his sonnets tinkle pleasantly in 
the mind’. As usual im the ‘County Books’ 
series, the illustrations are excellent and well 
chosen, The map is marred by two bad mis- 
prints in place-names: Tolesworth for Poles- 
worth and Knieton for Kineton. 
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CRITIC ON THE HEARTH 


Comments on B.B.C. programmes by independent critics 


TELEVISION 
Privileged Occasions 


UNKNOWN TO THE non-viewing public, television 
has recently conducted some surprising forays 
into the precincts of privilege., The other morn- 
ing it went into 10 Downing Street with such a 
swagger of self-assurance that one had a moment- 
ary flutter of unease about the propriety of its 
being there, The feeling was allayed only when 
Mr. Attlee, edging in from the crowd of 
assembling Commonwealth Prime Ministers, 
spoke to us down his pipe stem about the signi- 
ficance of the conference about to begin. Before 
the famous black door fell back from our won- 
dering gaze to admit Richard Dimbleby and the 
camera we-tiad lingered for several minutes in a 
crowd which John Snagge worked hard to make 
sound more imposing than a subsequent glimpse 
showed it to be. His brief apparently was to 
create a sense of occasion. He tried to summon 
the mood of inspiration, but it eluded him. 

Dimbleby had what was probably one of the 
most difficult assignments of his career and 
carried it off well, his excellence consisting not 
in his mental resource as a questioner, but in 
his knack of ensuring that the emphasis through- 
out was on the other fellow. It is a skill which 
not all television or radio interviewers have 
mastered and some there are who evidently would 
prefer not to do so. True, Dimbleby did not have 
great good luck with his interviews; it was hardly 
his fault. Some of the visiting personalities were 
camera-shy and platitudinous questions were 
probably as unavoidable in the circumstances as 
the made-to-measure answers they invariably 
evoked. Mainly, it was a camera occasion, There 
was a certain sense of adventure in penetrating 
into the Cabinet sanctum and a certain grati- 
fication in being able to watch the representatives 
of British democracy gathering from the ends of 
the earth to prove their unity and fortify their 
faith. What the eye saw was more impressive 
than what the ear heard. 

This is a verdict, with reservations, to be 


Opening of the new headquarters of ‘The Magic Gircle’ 
Trevor Hall performing the Four. Ace trick 


THE DISTENER 


passed on another televised 
Commonwealth occurrence, 
the showing of the Crown 
Filnt Unit’s ‘ Commonwealth 
of Nations’, introduced by 
the Secretary of State for 
Commonwealth Relations in 
person, His introduction, a 
model of its kind, extremely 
well spoken, put a keen 
edge on our expectations. 
What we were in for, we 


The television camera opposite No. 10 Downing 
Street as the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
arrived on January 4 


very soon found, was an 
utterly uninspired film 
about one of the most 
inspiring projects known 
to mankind, We were in 
for no fine moments, no 
confirmation of a sense 
of purpose, no kindling 
of a sense of pride. We 
.Were in for an overdose 
of amplified train: and 
aeroplane noises, cotton- 
wool cloudscapes, dull 
map diagrams, and a 
commentary thatsounded 
like an echo from the 
old Empire Marketing 
Board film days. 

The word must -go 
forth from here that this 
film is unworthy of its 
subject and of its unique 
opportunity—‘ from all 
eight countries of the 
Commonwealth and 
from the Colonies there 
was immediate agree- 


in Euston Road: 


‘We Beg to Differ 
Harding, Bernard Braden, Roy Plomley (chairman), Barbara Kelly, 
Barbara Mullen, Gladys Young and Joyce Grenfell 


JANUARY 


1S. P95a 


’ televised on January 8, with, left to right, Gilbert 


ment to help in the making’. No doubt the 
making was limited by the cost question; fair 
enough, seeing that it was an officially sponsored 
production. That may excuse some of the smaller 
blemishes, among them a commentary gaffe 
implying that England is a land peopled by 
Scots, Welsh, Irish and English, in that order. 
The petty freemasonries of breed do not detain 
the intelligence. Neither need the pretence that 
“Commonwealth of Nations’ does anything like 
justice to its theme. 

There have been’a number of compensatory 
moments in a fortnight’s non-entertainment 
viewing. The visit to the royal mews at Buck- 
ingham Palace in the ‘new ‘London Town’ 
magazine series of programmes was an unex- 
pected piece of television largesse, Dimbleby was 
the guide here too, and his descriptive annota- 
tions much assisted our appreciation. We dis- 
covered that some if not all the King’s horses 
are named after war leaders, Eisenhower among 
them, and that a panatrope is used in educating 
them to the required tolerance of street crowds, 
cheering, bands, and public hullabaloo generally. 
It was first-rate television stuff. 

So was the lecture on sound and its origin 
given at the Royal Institution by the director 
there, Professor Andrade, F.R.S., who retains 
enough of the boy in him to be able to enjoy 
his own experiments. The camera had the ticklish 
task. of holding the attention of an audience 
larger and potentially more critical than that 
of the lecturer, who was rewarded with rounds 
of applause for tricks and accomplishments not 
always immediately obvious to those of us extra- 
murally interested. It succeeded by developing 
an unusual technical persuasiveness. Also, the 
professor knew his job and not the least im- 
portant part of his co-operation with the camera 
was his efficient disregard of it after a preamble 
acknowledgment of its presence. 

Whether ‘We Beg To Differ’ ‘gains or loses 
by becoming visual rests on further demonstra- 
tion. The thought persists that subsequent 
sound-only versions will be no less provocative» 
Television may not have made one of its cofi- 


‘quests here. Seeing Gilbert Harding apoplectic- 


ally defending modern art was not necessarily 
more convincing than it would have been merely 
to hear him doing so. 

Someone should perhaps now draw attention 
to the signing-off smiles of members of the- 
television announcing team. If their smiles are 
not becoming wider they are tending to last 
longer, and the effect is to remind us that 
professional smiling, like other self-conscious 
manifestations of the desire to please, can be 
embarrassing. One is led to believe that those 
television™smiles do not suffer from the vice of 
under-rehearsal. Increasingly they give the im- 
pression of having -been switched on at the 


problem of present- — 
the air has not been solved, _ 
“meaning x How are ‘you’ ‘to. 
1 to move a mass of people 
a ae a causes equivalent emotional 

dubs i ‘one or two state sitting by 


~ for the grand tirade style by which in the 
_ theatre-it is most properly (though today alas 
mot generally) essayed. Miss Lacey’s Katharine 
~ had many fine moments; the interview with the 
- eardinals was especially good, though the 
 “pianissimi of the death at Kimbolton were, I 


“found oneself, shockingly, losing interest: there 
~ was simply not enough sound to attach you to 
_ the dying voice. The court scene? This was 
cleverly calculated. I have always in radio ver- 
= sions of this play been disappointed in Kathar- 
s ine’s ‘denunciation of Wolsey. It is I think partly . 
a _memory of Sybil ‘Thorndike transfixing me 
_with the javelin thrust she gave to the words 
Pe “Yea, from my_soul, refuse you as my judge’, 
_ ‘which has made later renderings sound tame. 
Z However, there was no competition this. time. 
__Miss Lacey played it intimately, yet managed 
“to charge it with full histrionic power. 
_ The other very great scene, Wolsey’s fall, was 
‘not I thought so successft 
. deal better than at least ‘one stage version of 
it I have seen in past three years. To put 
it simply, I wanted a little more heartbreak 
“and a little earlier ; ‘Geoffrey Wincott very 
ay was not going to sacrifice dignity for 


eee 5 Smith; : 


i = 


Henry VIII’, said in 


_ much) oF “ie Mile ea torifalinch See 


- 


thought, too faint to register properly. One | 


parties c opertaieee 
al murmurs seldom prove happy 
pattern of watching faces remains 
mind’s eye. All in all, I thought the 
Lo nepihs never difficult to follow; but 


Dast.3 year. 

Ts seem to have left no Space to salute an 
excellent revival ‘of ‘The Fingers of Private 
‘Spiegel ’, with Sebastian Shaw in a production 
_ by ‘Martyn C. Webster. I have enjoyed what I 
have heard of “The Mayor of Casterbridge’” 
though | one misses Hardy’s own voice. 
‘ Travellers’ Joy’ is out of date but still funny; 
though less funny than ‘in the flesh’. The 


ms irrepressible Miss Arnaud managed to sound, 


at times, repressed. 
Fe — Pee Hope-WALLACE . 


“THE SPOKEN WORD 


$i aN Essays in Fantasy © 


MANY YEARS aGo I heard Shaw remark in the 
_ course of a Fabian Lecture that there are people 
who prefer to believe that it is the spirit of 


their. deceased grandmother who is turning. the 
_ table, 


“rather than that it is my knee against the 
~ table-leg,. as it generally is on these occasions ’. 

_ It is these same people who today hail the flying 
saucer: the very fact that it is out of a saucer’s 


mature to fly at once. qualifies it as their cup of 
. tea. They 


ignote. the much more probable 


eeciidanen that almost all the . saucer-stories 


come from:the United States, and almost all our 
whisky goes there, a fact which has struck me 
forcibly although I do not insist -on_ it tothe 


he ‘exclusion of the numbers of even simpler “sug- 


“gestions: put. forward in * Science Survey”. last. 


week. by: James Paton, a ‘meteorologist, W. D. 


Wright, a physicist - (or so the Radio Times 


oe MUSIC 


e Moga $ “impeccably in 
“suit d to perfection. 
> palm for the fantastic was ‘boris awe, 


reading 
But 


by John Betjeman and his ‘South Kentish | 
he . This ridiculous and terrible story which, © 


for the least. quirk in the mind of its author, 


ae that South Rentih Town tube station es 


_ long been disused-and on the fiction that one e-* 


night a train. was held up there and Mr. Basil 


Green, a tax collector, imagining he had reached _ 
his destination, stepped out of it and was left — 


behind in the dark. The potentialities . of his 
situation, you will see, are formidable and Mr. 
Betjeman exploited them all, delicately stimula- 
ting my claustrophobia, my scotophobia, my 
hypsophobia and several other phobias, while he 
laughed at my writhings. It was, in a word, a 
frightfully refreshing entertainment. Refreshing 
is the word also for last week’s 


Quiz’ 


at full strength and it seemed to make little 
difference to either side whether it knew the 


answer to a question or not. By methods of 


which, I suspect, they are as ignorant as I am, 


_ they got on its. track, drew a cordon round it, 


and nabbed jt. 
eee ARMSTRONG 


_ The ‘ Proms’ 


ORCHESTRAL MUSIC has been supplied for the 
past week mainly from the Promenade Concerts, 
which have now for some years brought a brief 
epitome of summer’s lavishness to cheer the worst 


of winter. With Sir Malcolm Sargent in com- 


mand, we weré sure of vivid performances. And 
very sparkling the first night was, with Rach- 
maninov’s Second Concerto brilliantly played 
by Miss Eileen Joyce as the high-light. This 
has been called among less polite names ‘ the 


informed us, but. surely _ it meant physiologist?) best of Tchaikovsky’s Pianoforte Concertos’; 
who. specialises .in-‘ the. physics of Vision ’, and 
2 George ‘ Edwards, an expert, on - sat 
_ matters. - 


» though it was a great . - 


Mr. Paton and Me: Wright gave us, eee 


_them, an ample list of things we may think 


" facile sentiment but the disaster seemed to slide — 


- off this Wolsey’s back rather’ too easily, and 


_ I would have allowed Richard Ainley’s Crom-_ 


_- well a more audible dismay. 
. But it is easy enough to wish these things; 
~ appallingly difficult to say how, in terms of 
5 millimetre microphone adjustments, half-second 
bs timings and genuine versus contrived _emotion, 
cc. they are to be effected. Radio acting is acting, 
after all, without the actor’s strongest suit: the 
7 ~ impossibility of any sort of counterpoint between 
4 - look and word robs scene after scene in Shake- 
__ speare of its fullness. and depth. One could 
applaud pretty generally. The Henry (Bruce 
pbetace) to be present as a sympatheti¢ 
-. _acter in the play in a way I hardly remember 
‘from other productions), a host of lesser figures, 
; _ with few. slips or miscalculations, though the 
_on ir og gh crowd scene was fairly calamitous, 
sg Old Vic School’s first lesson. And yet, 


remain eters Myself. I believe that lack 
counterpoint is more damaging finally than 
celine. 3 down of eeepc emotion to terms 


age), the Anne Bullen (Diana Maddox who 
-——‘ Cockles for Tea’, 


D. Smith so well said, the problems ~ 


probabilities which offers a. rich choice to all 


we see in the sky, though actually they are 
in our eyes (such, for example, as the swim- 
ming tadpoles which are our own blood- 
corpuscles); and of things actually in the sky 
which we don’t normally. notice—a list of 


enquirers except those who refuse credence to 
everything except the extremely unlikely, Mr. 
Paton also. mentioned instances in which | 

meteor and the various~-balloons which are’ 
released daily from weather stations, were  re- 
ported as flying saucers. It seems, in short, that - 
ingenious Russians and the inquisitive inhabit- - 


_ ants of other planets are not yet able to satisfy 


their pardonable curiosity about the United States 
in this way. I suggest that psychological capiane 
tions should now be sought. © 

Turning now to other aspects: of fantasy- or 
near-fantasy, I have to report that I listened to 
the third of Eric. Knight’s 
_ Yorkshire stories, "and was disappointed. Not 
that it wasn’t amusing: the portrayal of local 
character was as shrewd as before and John 
Sharp’s reading was equally good; but-the story 
was without those fine flights of fantastic inven- 


tion which so much pleased me in ‘ Never Come 


Monday’. All the same, the week was not with- 
out fantasy, even in fiction. ‘The Bird Who 
Spoke Three Times’ was a charming Spanish 
folk tale, ‘set down’, so the Radio Times told 


us, by Ruth Sawyer. I take ‘set down’ to mean 


but it survives sneers and its appeal to the many _ 


is seconded by the admiration of those who 
appreciate good writing for the pianoforte and 
sound musicianship. 

Mozart demands something more than dash 
and sparkle, and the performances of his music 
on Wednesday night lacked the elegance and 
finish which, perhaps, are impossible to obtain 
with the amount of rehearsal available for these 


_ concerts. There was no lack of vitality, but it 
was a vitality that took the form of a> too 
“thumping -accentuation, 
_ ductor were making sharp gestures to indicate 
the nuances and were getting from the players 


as though the con- 


a more robust response than was wanted. Denis 
Matthews repeated his recent exquisite perform- 


-ance’ of the Concerto: in E. flat (K.449), whose 


first movement is, comparatively speaking, un- 


' jnteresting, but which then makes ample amends 


ina lovely. Andantino and a ravishing and highly 
inventive Rondo-finale, which is the. crowning 
glory of the whole work. 

These concerts are closely, and rightly, asso- 
ciated with the name of Henry Wood, who for 
more than half a century conducted them. But 


- jt happened that in the week before they began 


there died: Dr; George Cathcart, who was in 


_a sense their true and only begetter. For it was 
- he who had the imagination to suggest the idea 
- jn the first place, the generosity to pay for the 
first season and the faith to insist on a second, 
- when the first failed. Incidentally, he saw in 


Henry Wood the man to.make them go. Modest 
and kindly—he was, as a throat specialist, the 
friend and adviser of many singers, especially 
in the early stages of their careers—he did not 


‘Round Britain 
(the third round of London versus ~ 
Wales). From the word ‘Go’ the fluence worked 


seek lis peboanivistl: Now that - he is Set 


it would be a fitting gesture for the B.B.C., 


which now controls the Proms, to associate his 
name with that of Wood, when nexg summer 
comes. ‘ Cathcart-Wood Promenade Concerts ’ 


sounds well, and would commemorate a great 


benefactor of music and musicians. 

- For opera, we had Bellini’s once popular and 
now neglected ‘La Sonnambula’, during which 
it occurred to me to wonder why it 1s that 
nowadays people crowd to performances of 
inferior examples of the same kind of music, 


Rimsky-Korsakov’ Sa ‘Kitezh’ : 


‘Kitezh’ will be broadcast in the Third Programme at 7. 40 p.m. on Sunday, January 21, and at 7.5 p.m. on Tuesday, ian 230 


T the beginning of the last decade of 
the nineteenth century the feud 
between the Nationalist and _ the 
Westernising composers in Russia had 
lost its bitterness and most of its reality. 
Mussorgsky and Borodin were dead, Rimsky- 
Korsakov had come to accept and value Euro- 
pean musical learning; and instead of the violent 


and eccentric Balakirev, a cultivated amateur ~ 


publisher, Mitrofan Belaiev, was the centre of 
musical society in St. Petersburg. In fact it was a 
case of ‘new times, new birds; new birds, new 


songs’, as Korsakov himself expressed it. Russian 
opera was about to enter the richest decade of its 


existence. ‘Prince Igor’ and ‘The Queen of 
Spades’ appeared in 1890, Taneiev’s ‘ Oresteia’ 
in 1895; but the operatic phenomenon of these 
years was 


~ seven operas between 1890 and 1900, including 


‘Sadko’, ‘Mozart and Salieri’ and ‘Tsar 
Saltan ’. 
mythology or the literature of Russia. 


When Korsakov says casually in his autobio- 


3 graphy, under the year 1899, that ‘ signs of deca- 


dence wafted from western Europe’ began to 
make their appearance, we must remember that 
Serge Dyagilev’s ‘advanced’ art-journal Mur 
Iskusstva (‘The World of Art’) first appeared 
in that same year. The nineties in Russia saw 
the beginning of new intellectual interests: and 
-a gradual change of the ‘ mental climate’. Mysti- 
-cism, symbolism and apocalyptic eschatology 
were probably Rimsky-Korsakov’s ‘signs of 
‘decadence’, but they were not so much ‘ wafted 
from western Europe’ as rediscovered after a 
long period of obscuration. And they grew in 
‘intensity with the mounting crises which 
marked the approaching collapse of the old 


Russian civilisation, until they found expression 


in the work of Korsakov himself. 


Superficially Rimsky-Korsakov had nothing. 


in common with the artists and thinkers in 
whose work the new, roughly speaking religious 
interests found expression—with Solovyov or 
Tolstoy, Skryabin or Blok. But from fairy-tale 
to hagiology and from history to myth. the 
distance is not always great, particularly in 
Russia; so that the combination of two legends 
—the Tale of the Invisible City of Kitezh and 
of the Maiden Fevronya—in his penultimate 
opera did not in itself constitute a startling 


- Change of direction. For his librettist he had 


Y. I. Belsky, the librettist of ‘ Sadko’ and ‘ Tsar 


Saltan’, and their object was to preserve the ~ 
atmosphere and the language of legend, the . 


child’s ability to take the supernatural for 
granted ‘and the child’s sense of immediate 
wonder, delight and dejection. Though the 
action takes place during the Tartar raids, the 
date given in the score is ‘6751 from the creation 
of the world’, in fact a timeless, legendary age. 


eee i. 


Rimsky-Korsakov, who produced- 


All these were deeply rooted in the 


propelling themselves about the stage on tiptoe, — 


whereas they won’t go near it when it is made_ 
the vehicle for the exercise of the most thrilling 


of all musical instruments, the human ‘voice. 
Of course, there are probably in the world today 
more good Giselles than good Aminas, but that 
very fact is-due to the working of the law 
of supply and demand. More people want to 
see ‘ Giselle’ 


By MARTIN COOPER 


There are four acts. The first is gnetoauees 
by an orchestral prelude, ‘ Praise of Solitude’, 


which prepares the audience for the first scene, 


where Fevron 
the Volga’ 


is discovered in a forest ‘ beyond 
on a spring evening, alone except 


for the birds and animals that she feeds and, © 


tends. Her chant of supreme happiness rises 


‘above the rustling of the forest and the bird- 


_resistance ’ 


x 


calls, and reaches an- intensity never before 
realised by the composer, an ecstatic poem of 
delight in nature. Prince Vsevolod of Kitezh, 
separated from the hunt (like Golaud), finds her 
and questions her. His Orthodox piety, ascetic 
and strictly ecclesiastical, is shocked by her 


rapturous hymn of universal love and forgive-. 


ness, her devotion to ‘Mother Earth’ (which 


she significantly calls ‘God’s footstool’, thus — 
clearing herself of pantheism), but he falls in ~ 


love with her radiant gentleness. Their love- 
music, as too often with Rimsky-Korsakov, is 


comparatively tame, but Bevepasa accepts his . 


offer of marriage. 

The second act brings us to Little Kitezh, 
where the crowd is waiting in the square for the 
arrival of Vsevolod and his new bride. A bear- 
leader and a singer entertain them, but the 
“better sort of people’ are contemptuous of 
Vsevolod’s choice and they egg on a drunken 
wastrel, Grishka Kuterma, to insult Fevronya 
on her arrival. She answers his taunts with ‘non- 
but the scene 
Tartar raid. The Tartars cr bite havoc, murder- 
ing and looting, while their princes seize 
Fevronya. They threaten to march on Great 
Kitezh and the act ends with Fevronya praying 
God to make the city invisible. iS 

The third act takes place in Great Kitezh, 
where the old Prince George (Vsevolod’s father) 
has gathered the people round him and tells 
them of the disaster threatening them. The story 
has reached them that it is Fevronya who is lead- 
ing the Tartars to Great Kitezh, but Vsevolod, 
incredulous, leads out a little army, chanting as 
they go, while a golden mist descends on the city 
and the church-bells begin to ring by themselves. 


An orchestral interlude depicts the Battle of © 


Kerzhenets, in which Vsevolod and his band 
are killed by the Tartars, and the next scene 
shows the Tartar camp at nightfall. They are in 
a wood by the side of a lake, in thick mist— 


the lake and the mist behind which Great Kitezh 
lies invisible. Grishka Kuterma is leading the. 
Tartars but they believe he has tricked them - 


(an echo of Ivan Susanin) and tie him to a tree 
to wait for the morning. When they are asleep 
Grishka asks Fevronya to release -him and 
escape. He admits that he has spread the story 
that it is she who is leading the Tartars to 
Great Kitezh and, encouraged by her gentle 
forgiveness and comprehension, he gives way 
and pours out his whole story of guilt and 


_ the soprano up to high D. Elvino is really well — 
a cross between Donizetti’s frankly 
comic hero in ‘ ‘L’Elisir d’Amore’, and the more 
-serious conventional type. Of course, the whole | 
thing is hocus, but What a delight to hear, when 
ie) well done!” 


than care to hear “La Sonnam-. 
bulla. y, 
Fortunately we had in Mme. Pagliughi act 


- rung distortedly in Grishka’s music, begin to 


s interrupted by a. 


Korsakov’s operas. 


- when it accompanies ladies in white tarleton a 2 


1g1 
in 1 thirds Bore faa to s be. auc in inthe belo 


drawn, 


a Mis 


misery, half-crazed now by fear and sufiering: 
As day breaks the reflection of Great Kitezh 
appears in the lake and the bells, which have 


toll. As the Tartars wake and flee in terror, 
Grishka drags Fevronya off into the forest. . 
Act IV shows Grishka and Fevronya in the 
depths of the woods. Fevronya tries to teach — 
him to pray and he mutters the ends of her 
phrases after her, but he is now completely mad. 
and, thinking he sees the devil, dances and 
whistles for him, then rushes away into the 
forest. Fevronya is left alone and gradually the 
mood of the opening scene returns, Miraculous 
flowers rise from the ground, lighted candles 
appear on the trees and a magic bird announces 
her death to Fevronya.. Vsevolod appears to 
claim her and the two pass, in an orchestral - 
interlude, into Great ‘Kitezh, half a city of — 
reality and half the heavenly "Jerusalem, where 
the paradise-birds (is there-an echo of ‘ Kitezh’ 
in Blok’s ‘ Artist’? ?) announce a new heaven 
and a new earth. Fevronya dictates a letter to 


» Grishka and, astonished by her new happiness, 
learns that it is the reward of her tenderness, 


her loving-kindness and her tears of pity. 
Rimsky-Korsakov’s music for ‘ Kitezh’ 
outstanding in two qualities, those connected 
respectively with Fevronya and Grishka. Fey- 
ronya’s music is a deepened, humanised (I had 
almost said’ a baptised) version of the ‘magic’ 
passages with which the composer’s earlier 


operas are starred. She is taken into the trans- 


figured Kitezh as the Russian religious thinkers 


were dreaming of taking all faith and all good- 


ness within the citadel of Orthodoxy; and her 

“tears of tenderness ’ and her non-resistance to 
evil suggest that, in the person of St. Fevronya 
of Murom, ~ Rimsky-Korsakov and Belsky 


‘imagined a poetic figure embodying ideals which 


we meet in the characters of Tolstoy’s and 
Dostoevsky’s novels. Grishka Kuterma is a 
purely _ Dostoevskian figure, one of both the 
* possessed * and the ‘humiliated’. The psycho- 
logical delineation of his character | ‘is admirable 
and the half-realistic, half-satanic character of — 
his music provides an admirable contrast to the — 


griffs of Kitezh. But. e is no suggestion of | 


the ‘ pure fool’ or holy simpleton about Grishka, — 
he is not Myshkin so much.as Marmeladov; and — 
-the only resemblances between. ‘ Kitezh’ and — 
‘ Parsifal’ are purely superficial (the tolling of 
the bells and: a vague adumbration of a sacra~— sail 


c 
ote 
"i 


- mental rite in the last scene between Fevronya 


and ‘Vsevolod). adm 
‘ Kitezh’ is enigmatic to the intelligence; but 


_ artistically it has a richness and variety in unity, 4 


a sensuous- appeal and a power of emotional — 
suggestion beyond that of any other of pce 


DyNELEY Hussey — an 


ise 


— er 


. fanfares, the bells, the domes and the hippo- _ 
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Does your dog PULL? 


Does he pull and pant when on the lead? 


S\7F ABROAD COST YOU 


> Does he refuse to come when called? ‘3 
Does he jump up with muddy paws? — in = ce R LESS THIS SUMMER! 
This is the mark of the short; does he do any of the things a BEkwe’ pierre PPS i me eee 
rightful heir to the family title—Harris well-trained dog should not do? YOU Dean & Dawson! Their synopsis 
CAN TRAIN YOUR DOG to become “Summer Holidays Abroad” 


_ Tweed: the fabric of world renown. Spun from 
virgin Scottish Wool, dyed and handwoven, 
with the generation-to-generation skill of the 

_ Crofters of the Outer Hebrides. ~ 


Stan dHariisTweed 


the true companion he should be. The 
experience of over half a century of work 
for dogs is. contained in the CANINE 
DEFENCE POSTAL COURSE FOR 
DOG OWNERS. 

Train your dog the ‘‘ Canine Defence” 
way. Weshow you how and give individual 


| supervision by expert staff trainers. 


CANINE DEFENCE 


8 Clifford Street, London, W.| 


Our method is simple — and it 


works! WRITE NOW for Free 
Prospectus. 
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shows a wonderful range of in- 
clusive holidays: 10 days Switzer- 
land £20,18.6. ~8 days Belgium 


£13.17.6. 10 days Austria 

£19.3.6,. 15 days French Riviera 

£28.7.0 are typical examples. 

* Call for the Synopsis al any branch or write 
ato 


(Dept. 40/HA), 81 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1, 
and 30 Dranches 


| cor all Travel 
Also from offices of Thes. Cook & Son, Lid. 


“on the rocks ..... _ 


may be guilty of nothing more than a  (ragic. over- 
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he when sausages were sausages. Remember the 


abe sausage. It was a peombiaaiion fit for a prince. 
Tt used to be a rule, when I was little, to serve 
small triangular pieces of toast with the mince 


on 
the we had on Tuesdays. I do not often see them > 


‘nowadays, and I am sorry. Mince is necessarily 
wet and non-resistant; the little bits of crispness 


sink you should have a high 
may say that it is impossible to get 
under your draining board or under 
dresser. Let us hope that in future kitchens 
designed in such a way as to make sitting — 
ble everywhere, high or low. “Meanwhile I _ 
hat a large cutting-up board: which juts out 
aS the edge of your sink fitment will 


bitter silent struggles that have to be carried 


the Jevel of the table and ‘always while main- 


if we had been offered’ triangles of dry toast five 
minutes before we would have sneered at them. 
_ There are all sorts of other croguants. For 
example, suppose you are making some sort 
) the other eet for shelling peas, peeling of cream or trifle, or even a soufflé: what about 
toes, making g? cake mixture, or if you are putting in it halves of peeled walnuts? I am told, 
ious making a mayonnaise, sit your-  t0o, that hazelnuts -are good in that setting, 
on a low rocking chair. This will though I have not tried them. Or again try this 
rou lots of movement. You can get the which was suggested to ‘me by a very famous 
very thing you need. in modern furniture, for 
very little money. If you cannot get a rocking. purée, he said. It is delightful, but it is too 
chair, any kind of low comfortable chair is \sweet, too cloying. Put into it small, fresh pieces 
pleasant. Such chairs are supremely comfortable ‘of young celery. 
and when sitting in them place your mixing 
bowl on your knees—women I believe call it 

‘lap ’—and work in the kitchen becomes a treat. _ 
You turn on your radio. and before you know — 

what Abe are om oe are enjoying life, 


> fa ; ; aes sia Si cinnamon-flavoured dough on the top. 


RAYMOND PosTGATE 


CONTINENTAL FRUIT TART 
This recipe differs from the fruit tart made in 


ih REMEMBER THE CROQUANT 
The French have a word croguant which is 
rather hard to translate. Croquer means to eat 
with a firm snap of the jaws, Something that is 
croquant, therefore, is something witha crisp . 
edge that tries your teeth. | Keep back 4 pint of the juice. Sweeten and 
Always see that you have something croquant thicken this with 1 dessertspoon of cornflour. 
wire your nig asa Sythe is soft and smooth. Pour this thickened juice over the plums, Leave 


used. It is particularly suitable for stewed apples 
or bottled plums. If you use apples, stew 1 Ib. 
or so with a little water, sugar, a few drops of 
vanilla essence and a little cinnamon: if plums, 
then strain them. 


erence | taste of the creamy mashed and the ‘con-— 2 ; 


provided by the toast gave just the right contrast. 
We used to struggle for them—you know those _ 


out by elbow, heel and nail, if possible below 


taining an expression of cherubic innocence. Yet | 


_ Sastronome, M. Paul Reboux. Take a chestnut” 


Britain chiefly in that it has a latticework of 


‘ Any fruit, stewed, bottled or tinned, can be t 


bin the pastry for the bottom of the tart: 


a pinch of salt 
_ Legg and a very little water 


rx _ 2 0z. of margarine 


2 tablespoons of sugar — 
a few drops of vanilla essence 


Steve the flour and salt into a basin; rub jin the ~ 
fat; add the sugar and the vanilla essence. Bind — 


together with the egg and a little water. Turn 
on to a floured board and knead gently. Make 
the pastry like a shortcake and mould it in a 
greased Victoria sandwich tin. Cook in a hot 
oven for 12-15 minutes. 
While the base is cooking mix up another 

sweeter dough for the top. For this you need: 

4 oz. of self-raising flour 

3 oz. of sugar 

3 oz. of margarine 

a pinch of cinnamon 
Melt. the margarine, allow to cool but not set. 
Pour it over the dry ingredients and mix well. 


‘Turn it on to a floured board, gently roll, and 
cut it into strips. When the base is cooked, take 


it out of the oven, spread over it the prepared 
fruit, decorate with the strips in a lattice pattern, 


‘return to the oven and cook for another 15 


minutes. Serve cold. 
: DOREEN FULLEYLOVE 


Some of Our Contributors 


LEONARD CONSTANTINE (page 85): missionary; 
returned to England in 1950 after nineteen 
years in China, where he taught history at the 
Dniversity of Wuchang, north China; during 
the war was refugee in south-west China; 
speaks and reads Chinese and has made a 


special study of Chinese communist literature 
H. S. F. JOHNSTON (page 95): Senior Lecturer — 


in Modern History at the University College 
of Wales, Aberystwyth 

BERNARD GUTTERIDGE (page 106): served with 
the British 36 Division throughout the Burma 
campaign, 1942-45 


- Crossword: No: 1, 081: - Three Dimensional II. By Tiber 


a3 ; : _ Prize (for the first five cor correct solutions. opened): Book tobe: value 12s. 6d. 


hy 


ee ele Closing date: First post on Thursday, J anuaty 25 
The rent ARG Bs may be assembled (A in front, 
D at back) to form a cuboid of sixty small cubes. Words solution 
are formed across and down in each block in the usual fig 
ways in addition, fifteen words: are to be found going ~< vi of the cuboid, the solver being left to deduce the 
; : . } eras and positions of the remaining lights. The lights 
(three of sahiGh . ase palindromes) each have an alternation 
of vowels with consonants. 


A= Across. D= Down © 


requires forty-seven lights. Each line of the 


gerel is a clue, The numbered clues give the peripheral 


T = Through ~ 


‘tie CLUES m 
rN 1A. Shuffle swear and cut anew, - LS li 
~ 1D. Bird, or homer’s backward. view; 
-1T. Dress a chaffinch puts on first, | 
- 5D. Wager roric drops reversed; 
5T. Carried to combat the cold, 
- ILA, Shut up! It’s a century old; 
11T. Bus conductor I should judge, 
15T. os tract you need to budge; 
304A. Cape in Scottish eye efface, 
es 80D. Jew Delilah held in place; 
- 84D. Once in Queen Eliz’beth’s reign, 
386A. Almost but not quite insane: 
Period of the sober arts, 
District line above imparts; 
MIS returns in force, 
Match or daunt (archaic source); 
(Se, ¥? Funeral ashes hide my woe, 
Pray for me in Latin S05" 
* A primrose ae river’s b——’, 
Anagram of 15 
° : i Richard Carstone’s cousin-wife, 
ee — grass in Mexico grows rife; : 
ave we) That old uncle here again? ? 
Latest thing in cyclamen; 
Matadors have trouble here, 
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ae — « Pia} " 
PP 


through the cuboid from Asie! to back, and so-the Gonrniete : 


- Prizewinners: J. H. 


Comparatively, worse, I Bole 
To the Jap a trifling sum, 
Algae take this rail and strum; 
Hasty acts personified, 
Berenice had inside; 
Greedy prima- -donna’ s back, 
Composite, ammoniac; 
Here a hindrance you’ll detect, 
Dream of old in retrospect; 
Torch entirely obsolete; 
Song in model form we meet; 
Convex moulding, ae 
‘Familiar to a person bound 

. Losing horses did as well, 

> Wood-nymph (backward ruler spell); 
Clove extract from foozled drive, 
Uttered from the floor alive; 
Hang in a catenary, 
Easter gifts for Julius C.; 
Leaden? No, but very nearly, 
Speak at length both loud and clearly, 
Collared and attended’ dearly. 


Solution of No. 1,079 
alates Tu rsis uel s 8 


Atkins (London, [6lu/s/ule[7[F]1 [fol 4 
N.W.3); R. P. [ricfelalafole[xfalr] 

Bolton (Birken- [€lola[S[-Jolmle[nfale]e [ya] 
head); F. Dale Md ial [s Pele fils |e] w! 
(Felixstowe); _—iR.. CAG IF 9 30) 
Gedling (Bromley); eee ee 
Rling, Bromley: wiclelel tole len [wf [ele 
(Liverpool), Py le lwiefele fe | slals[) ifsit| 


CROSSWORD RULES.—Entries should be on the printed 
diagram and envelopes containing them should be addressed 
tothe. Editor of THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, 
London, W.1, and should be marked ‘ Crossword” in the 
left-hand top corner. In all matters connected with the 
crosswords the Editor's decision is final. 


° ity Me hie - P 

rps , © cool so that “es juice sets round shen betel be 
ds of ‘seat- “among pit most clei Candice or ae : ee on the pastry. 4 

t- Temember, sausages and mashed; in the days a 
A 5 oz. of self-raising flour Mo gee 


ae 


in reading for 


_@ Wolsey Hall Postal Soarsee for these 


; by your tutors. A Guarantee is given that, in} 


_LL.D.. Director of Studies,. Dept. FE24, 


re em eS ee UNIVERSITY ) meee 
~ LEISURE ‘ CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE | 
is well spent Founder: we. Bric6s, 1 LL.D., is ban ee Principal : Cecu. eee = Mc 


Many ees tried o on seis pec iavat 
failed. More have done nothing. | — 


a D FE fr R - FE! @ U.C‘C., founded in 1887, provides courses’ of instruction™for London University | 


Entrance, Intermediate and Degree examinations, M.A., Postgraduate Certificate in 
@ One of to-day’s problems is that of | Education, Diplomas in Public Administration, Social Studies, ‘and other Diplomas They have been too ‘diffident_ or die 
making the best use of leisure hours. | - and Certificates. Tuition is also given for ’ e General Certificate of Education too busy. Whichever group ‘you i 
To those who arestudiously inclined | - . (Ordinary and Advanced Levels) London, Oxford, Cambridge, Northern Universities, | i tie ad me 
we suggest that spare time might |. <_ and others, Teachers’ Diplomas, Civil Service, Local Government, Law, Engineering, ete. By are in, why not seek the a vice o j 
well be occupied in reading for a] @ The College is an Educational Trust, not conducted primarily as a profit-making concern, and has | the London School of Journalism, om 
Degree; not merely for the material| - 3 staff of highly qualified ‘Tutors. Fees are moderate and may be paid by instalments if desired. _ the “School: that -is under the 


advantages, butalsofor the widening 
of. outlook dad) tle velommentiter *. Write for free. PROSPECTUS. of U.C.C. Courses to the he Registrar, 


mental abilities. Moreover, under| ~~ 56 BURLINGTON HOUSE, CAMBRIDGE 
experienced and sympathetic guid- 
ance studying at home becomes: a 
pleasurable occupation. 


@ London University Degrees are open to all. 
You need not attend the University. All that | 
is necessary is to pass three examinations: 
you may study for these in your own Ce and 
wherever you are, ‘ 


: patronage of leading newspaper 

“proprietors and editors; the School | 
i which has led the world for over & 
30 years in the teaching of writing ee 
by Post. You can always make time | _ 
if you try—no time limits are fixed. : 
There are courses in Journalism, 
Article ‘Writing, Short | Story. 
_ Writing, Poetry,, Radio Plays. There 
“are_ also. courses in” Literature, 
written byL.A. G. Strong,in History: 
by I Hampden Jackson. Write fora’ 
free copy of “Writing for the Press.” | 
The? fees’ are low, advice is free: 


examinations are conducted by a staff of over 
100 Graduate Tutors. The Courses comprise 
Lessons, Test Papers, Model. answers, correc- 
tions of your work and solution of all difficulties: 


the event of failure, tuition will be continued 
free. Fees may be spread ‘over the period of 
the Course. 14,000 Successes at Lond. Univ. 
Examinations, 1925-49,°° 


@ Write for PROSPECTUS -(saying-if -your 
preference is for -Arts, Science, Economics, ; 
Law or Theology) to C. D. Parker, M.A., 


ae Z Chief Secretary, oh 


| LONDON SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM | | 


SST, Gordon Square, London, W. CA 
ry ., Telephone: MUSeum 4574. 


b, “Wherever you ‘think of writing, : 
\ ~S think, 28 the LSJ,’ Eee oe 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD. 


Proprietors: Diploma Correspondence College - Ltd. 


Make Writing 
Your = eeny 
NOW 


Hundreds of journals need articles and 
short stories from outside contributors. If 
you have aptitude you can qualify to earn 
money by your pen in spare time. 

’ Post this advertisement to The Regent 

Institute (Dept. LJ/20), Palace Gate, 
London, W.8—enclosing a 24d. stamp—for 
“Subjects that Sell Today” (a special 
bulletin) and “How to Succeed as a 
Writer” (an informative prospéctus). 
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GIVE 
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on 


NAME ..,....0.. CET oP Is pe eee 
ADDRESS: hoot acs 


CHAPPELL PIANO COMPANY i = 


pS ae ee et SPECIALISED POSTAL . TUITION be 
gine af for UNIVERSITY, CIVIL SERVICE 


a contribution ae 


Help them to carry: on this — 
voluntary ‘work of saving “A Metropolitan College Modern Postal Course is the ‘most -efficient, the most 
4 - i economical, and the most convenient means of preparation for the General Certificate 
lives by sending a contribu- » of Education examination; -~B. Com.; B.Sc. Econ.; LL.B.;:and other external: London © 
tion however: small University Degrees, Civil Service Examinations, &c. - 
e Also expert postal tuition for Prelim. Exams, and for the ‘professions exams, in 
Accountancy, Secretaryship, Law, Sales Management, &c. and many infourely _ractien| ; 
(non-exam.) courses in commercial subjects. te ¥ 


MORE THAN 47,000 POST-WAR EXAM. SUCCESSES. 


Guarantee of Coaching until Successful, Text-book lending | library, Moderate fees, 
payable by instalments. 

Write today for prospectus. sent FREE on “request mentioning cxam, or subjects in 
which interested to the Seeretary (D1/1). _ 


YAL NATIONAL 


LIFE- BO, T INSTITUTION 


42, GROSVENOR GARDENS, LONDON, S.W.1 
The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., V.D., Treasurer 
| Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M,C Co T.D., M.A., Secretary 


Printed in England by Waterlow and Sons Ltd., Twyford antes Road, Park Royal, N.W.10, and published By the British 
London, W.1.—All editorial communications to the Editor, "THE LISTENER, Broadcasting House, -ondon, ‘W. January 18, 195 
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